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The Proposed National Albert Memorial. 


N our present Number 

» Se we give a view and plan 
l/ of the design, by Mr. 
IN B G. G. Scott, which has 
a been selected for the 
National Memorial of 
His Royal Highness, the 
late Prince Consort.* 
The architect was un- 
just to himself when, by 
an expression in his writ- 
4. ten explanation (given 
% in our Number of April 
18th), he led those who 
had not seen the design 
to suppose it to be an 
‘Eleanor Cross.” It is 

* true Mr. Scott, in this 
explanation, disclaims 

the idea of taking any 

ancient type as_ his 

guide. Hesays, “I have 

not followed any exist- 

ing type, but have struck 

out one suited, to the 

best of my judgment, 

especially to this indi- 

vidual object ;” but the 

impression was given. 

The term “Eleanor 

Cross” may be consi- 

dered as used only in 

the same conventional 

aense as that in which 

the word “ Mausoleum ” 

is applied to sepulchral 

gy at all to that of King 





Mausolus, 

The leading idea of the design is founded on 
what is of necessity its most important and central 
object—the Statue of the Prince himself; and 
the great aim has been to add dignity to this 
statue, and to render the design expressive of the 
sentiment with which it is regarded. 

The statue,—which is in a sitting posture, 
representing the Prince as clothed in the robes of 
the Order of the Garter, and is placed in an ele- 
vated position on a raised platform,—is oversha- 
dowed by a vast and gorgeous canopy, not so much 
for physical protection as for the enhancement of 
its dignity. To carry out this view, the canopy 
is treated almost with the richness of a shrine, 
or (one may say) of those imaginary structures of 
which ancient shrines took the form of the models. 
It is about 30 feet square, and is supported at the 
angles by groups of columns of polished granite. 
The material for the mass of the structure is not 
yet determined, but the aim is that it shall unite 
brilliancy with durability. Whatever the mate- 
rial may be, it will form bat a groundwork for 
richer inlayivngs, The gables and spandrils will 
be filled in with mosaic pictures, relating, proba- 
bly, to scenes in the life of the Prince Consort ; 
and other parts will be enriched by decorations in 
gilt and enamelled bronze, polished stones (such 
as crystals and cornelians), and other objects cal- 
culated to add to its brilliancy and beauty. The 
tabernacle-work, or /léche, rising from the roof of 
the canopy, as well as the covering of the roof 
itself, and the cresting of the gables, will be 
wholly of gilt and enamelled metalwork, which, 
in the hands of Mr. Skidmore, may be expected 


itera 





* See p. 371. The drawing w 
: : é g was made for us by Mr. 
J. Drayton Wyatt, under Mr. Scott’s own direc’ion, so 


worthily to exemplify this special branch of the 
art-progress of our day. 

The canopy rises from a lofty and solid basement 
or podium, which is surrounded with sculpture in 
high relief, representing, in figures of life-size, 
the history of the arts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music; something after the 
manner of Delaroche’s hemicycle des beaux arts. 
On pedestals projecting from the angles of this 
podium are groups illustrative of others of the 
arts and occupations of Peace; as commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and engineering; and 
on larger pedestals, at the extreme angles of the 
flights of steps which surround the platform, are 
groups having reference to the contributions of 
the four quarters of the globe to the International 
Exhibitions, The detached figures which decorate 
the canopy itself, represent the principal sciences 
and the Christian virtues ; while the whole design 
is terminated by a richly gemmed cross, sup- 
ported by angels. The square of the base of the 
platform will be between 130 and 140 feet, and 
the entire height of the monument about 150 
feet. 

One leading object in the design was the union in 
one great work of the various arts which the Prince 
so anxiously fostered ; and we need hardly say that 
one pre-eminently necessary condition to the suc- 
cess of such a work is the earnest and hearty co- 
operation of the different artists who will be 
engaged on its realization. Architects, sculptors, 
designers, and workers of mosaics, workers in metal, 
architectural carvers, and those who carry out the 
structural portions of the work ought to labour 
together as one man in their endeavours to make 
this monument at once the most perfect work of 
art which our age and country can produce, and at 
the same time perfectly at unity with itself, so 
that every work of art which contributes towards 
its magnificence should be in perfect harmony 
with every other work of art and with the entire 
conception of the design. Especially is it im- 
portant that the architeci and the sculptors 
should heartily and in all confidence and goodwill 
work hand-in-hand together. There is now one of 
the noblest opportunities which can possibly offer 
for uniting the three sister arts, and bringing these 
wanderers back iuto one family after their long 
severance. Let us hope it may properly be made 
use of. We may gather Mr. Scott’s own views on 
this point from a passage which we subjoin from a 
paper recently read by him before the Philo- 





Mediwval quaintness, but a working up to the 
highest style of art superfused with sentiment. 
We must have no wilful distortion or studied in- 
completeness, but the best possible art that the 
century is capabie of. Means should be taken at 
once to determine as to the men who are to be 
employed, so that their thoughts may be led into 
right channels. 

These considerations of course involve the sub- 
ject of outlay. Though the subscribed fund has 
been liberally supplemented by Parliament, it 
must be clear to any one who considers the great 
amount of sculpture and decoration which the 
design contains, that there is ample room for the 
expenditure of any additional subscriptions which 
may be received. The subscription fund should 
by no means be considered as closed. Many im- 
portant questions which may arise as to the mate- 
rials (whether of architecture, of sculpture, of 
mosaic work, or inlaying), and as to the artists to 
be employed ;—questions involving, in a greater 
or less degree, the beauty and the durakility of 
the work and the art expended upon it ;—must of 
necessity depend upon the funds at command : 
and it is almost needless to say that such a work 
as a Memorial of our Blameless Prince ought 
in no degree to be hampered by little questions 
of cost. We trust, therefore, that the public 
will take care that no such shackles be im- 
posed upon the work, and will by no means 
view the subscription voted by Parliament in 
the name of the nation as closing the list, 
or as shutting out the future contributions of 
individuals who, knowing now what the Memorial 
is to be, may be led to take increased interest in 
itssuccess. Help may also be afforded in the way 
of gifts more in kind. This, however, involves 
very delicate questions. No one but the architect 
can judge how far such gifts are suitable, or even 
| admissible. Everything must be of the very best, 
‘and nothing admitted which is not the very best, 
| merely because it is a gift. Again, everything 
;must be in harmony; and when one scale of 
| materials or work is determined on, no gift, how- 
‘ever valuable, should be allowed to disturb its 
| harmony, nor should questions claiming the most 
grave consideration be influenced by the mere acci- 
dent of the offer of a contribution in kind. The 
artists engaged on the architectural decorations 
must be selected by and must work under the 
direction of the architect, so that no offers of this 
kind must be allowed to disturb his arrange- 








sophical Society at Leeds :-— 

“There is a marvellous consanguinity between 
the best Medieval sculpture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and that of the Greek period, just when it 
had thrown off archaicism, bat not begun to lose 
its pristine purity. In bringing these two in 
contact lies the hope of future art. Neither should 
be copied ; neither style should be, strictly speak- 
ing, revived. The sentiment of the two must be 
united, and the perfect art of Greece warmed with 
the deep feeling of the Gothic period, and that by 
men not only capable of appreciating each, but 
capable of uniting them in art; nor copied or 
even imitated from either, but the emanation of 
their own souls. This is, after all, the great 
development which we need. We want the master- 
mind which is capable of distinguishing the essen- 
tials from the accidents of art; which can sever 
its beauties from its defects; which can distin- 
guish noble elements when nearly hidden under 
conventional overlays, and can retain the one 
while rejecting the other; which, after buying 
the field for the jewel it contains, can find and 
retain the jewel while rejecting the earth from 
which it is dug; but which will not use even this 
jewel just as he finds it, but will transfer it to a 
setting of its own. To drop metaphor,—we want 
artistic accompaniments to our revived architec- 
ture, which shall be no pedantic reproduction of 
an old style, but which shall cull from it all that 
is real and noble in its sentiment, and render 
them anew in art of the highest possible grade.” 


Much of this is so precisely what we have our- 
selves often written that we have only to say, 
we hope it may be carried into practice. 
Everything will depend on the sculpture. This 
will be the life or the death of the monn- 





that its correctness may be depended on. 


ments; much less must any merely advertising 
offers be entertained, or the work may be irre- 
parably damaged. One class of object, however, 
is especially open to offerings of this kind, viz., 
the stones for inlaying, and (if it may be so de- 
scribed) for gemming the canopy. What is wanted 
for this purpose is not marbles, as their polish 
would not last, but actual pictra dura, crystals, 
agates, cornelians, malachite, amethysts, porphyry 
of brilliant colours, and other objects of a similar 
kind ; and it must be remembered that these must 
be of large size, or they will not tell in a work of 
such dimensions. Persons, however, offering such 
contributions, should not feel annoyed if they are 
not found suitable, as it is only those engaged on 
the designing and directing the execution of the 
work who can be expected to form an ultimate 
opinion on such questions. 

One word as to the direction of the works, 
The Memorial originated with the popular voice, 
and we would retain for it the popular character, 
The small committee named by Her Majesty, when 
called upon to say what shape the Memorial 
should take, has fulfilled its mission. Let it die: 
and let the responsibility of completing the work 
return to the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose by the public meeting held at the Mansion 
House under the presidency of Mr. Cubitt. This 
committee includes men of ability of all kinds, 
and could appoint from its ranks an executive 
body eminently capable of insuring a satisfactory 
result. The English people began the good work: 





ment. We must have no working down to 


let the English people finish it. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


WE are glad to see that Mr. David Roberts is 
continuing his illustrations of Modern London. 
(114) “St. Paul’s from the River Thames, 
looking West,” and from an east view, as 
might, be expected, is admirably adapted for 
picturesque treatment. Mr. Horsley’s. silvery 
clear colour and knowledge of daylight effects, 
invest very trivial uses of them with their own 
value. “The Morning of St. Valentine” (157), 
in which a very pretty coquette finds enough in 
her looking-glass to account for the importunities 
of letter-writing lovers, is charming, slight. as it 
is. Mr. J. F. Lewis’s reproduction in oil of his 
well-known water-colour drawing, “a Frank En- 
campment in the Desert of Mount Sinai” (158), 
has increased solidity, but in most respeets is 
inferior to the original. Of Mr. W. C. T. Dob- 
son’s three works, all imbued with that sentiment 
for simplicity peculiar to him, “ Friihling ” (181) 
and “ At the Well” (308) are preferable to, be- 
cause more natural than, his Scriptural subject, 
“The Holy Family returned from Egypt” (340). 
The pure and exalted character of this and similar 
performances, nevertheless, entitles Mr. Dobson to 
great and respectful admiration. Mr. H. O'Neil 
cannot be congratulated upon “The Power of 
Music” (398), which is by no means calculated to 
support his reputation. “Roman Beggars at a 
Church Entrance” (454), by M. R. Lehmann, is 
deserving attention for its essentially French 
academic qualities; and so is Mr. J. Gilbert’s 
reminiscence of Velasquez, “An Army on 
the March—The Rearguard with Baggage- 
waggons ” (480), for qualities just as great, but 
idiosyncratic. Mr. Rankley has never painted 
anything to beat his present picture, “ A Sower 
went forth to sow,” though his name be appended 
to much he may be proud of. The young dark- 
visaged vagabond in the foreground is a most 
annunciative study of gipsy character, such as we 
see it in our days. The performance through- 
out is marked by a matured skill. There are great 
refinement and intense pathos in Mr. G. I’. Watt’s 
* Ariadne ” (523), hopelessly watching for the 
return of her lover, Theseus. All Mr. Watts does 
is expressive of an exquisite feeling for poetry, 
and this work may be particularized. With less 
delicacy of expression, Mr. E. Armitage belongs 
also to the eclectic class of painters. His “ Burial 
ofa Christian Martyr in the Time of Nero ” (622) 
tells of his foreign education, and proves his pos- 
session of extraordinary knowledge and masterly 
acquirements. Mr. R. Ansdel] exhibits his best 
characteristics in his well-studied representation 
of “A Wrecker” (468),—one of those Cornish 
notabilities, half pirate half cadger, associative 
with stormy weather, sea-beaten coast, and the 
drifting spoils that ‘make up the picture. His 
carefully precise execution has realized the utmost 
worth of his materials. 

Amongst the concessions and extension of bene- 
fits that seem to be anticipated from an expected 
modification of Royal Academy laws, it would 
certainly be reasonable to include some mode of 
distinguishing lady members of the profession, by 
identifying their relative claim to such honours as 
are awarded to their brother artists. This, how- 
ever, is a matter requiring grave consideration ; 
and such an equalization might be objected to by 
those to whom at the first thought it would ap- 
pear most welcome: for example, if Mrs. E. M. 
Ward were as disputations in her nature as she is 
in her art, the determined manner in whieh she 
insists upon a full moiety of eminence with her 
husband would be as unseemly as it is now grace- 
ful—reflecting, as it does, much of what she has 
learnt from him. Her picture of “Quaeen Mary 
taking leave of her Child” (386), is admirably 
painted—with a vigour which leaves the womanly 
instinct that selected so charmingly sympathetic 
a subject, the only clue to its being the work of a 
lady, and while provoking comparison with 
masculine emanation places Mrs. Ward at the 
head of her sister contributors. 

Toacasual observerit would be somewhat difficult 
to account for the many complaints of injustice or 
want of judgment that are heard on the present 
occasion against those always well-abused and 
never-to-be-envied plenipotentiaries the hangers. 
With so poor a representation of the members 
themselves, an unusual opportunity has oceurred 
to other painters not immediately connected. with 
them: and from as much as is to be seen within 
the walls, one can hardly reconcile on the present 
occasion the special call for a more than or- 
dinary amount of stricture, with the extra advan- 
tages of favourable position so extensively shared 





* See pp. 325 and 342, ante, 





by younger members of the profession. It seems 
certain, however, that some excellent pictures 
were rejected. 

Much more blame attaches itself to the advisers 
of some of the members contributing; who, how- 
ever well they may have assisted formerly in 
upholding the prestige of a Royal Academy exhi- 
bition, would be wise now to rest content with 
their old reputation and not strive so industriously 
as they do to make a new one. With very few excep- 
tions beyond those in which this selfishly persistent 
enjoyment of preseriptive right renders them 
very flagrant indeed, there are not many pictures 
on the line unworthy of such distinction, however 
numerous the cases may be of equal though un- 
recognized claim to it, and to the very general 
acknowledgment so deservedly awarded to such 
works as collectively sustain it. The fact of its 
being pronounced to be above an average exhibi- 
tion, whilst conveying a compliment to those 
who have made its character, must reflect credit 
upon its arrangement in proportion to the 
opportunity afforded for arriving at such a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. P. H. Calderon has taken a long step this 
year in advance of the last of his works: it is 
gratifying to find such instances of ripening pro- 
mise as his earlier pictures were, succeeded by 
such an improvement upon them as this. ‘“ The 
British Embassy in Paris, on the Day of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572 ” 
(378), as described in Aikin’s “‘ Memoirs of Sir 
Dudley Digge’s Complete Ambassador,” furnishes 
him with a rare opportunity for diversified expres- 
sion, and he has taken the fullest advantage of 
this, and has been able to realize a very probable 
representation of such a shelter as Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s house became to those of the 
English residents in Paris who had snfficient 
presence of mind to resort to it in their emergency. 
Of Walsingham’s personal safety the perfidious 
young king and his detestable mother (Catherine 
de Medicis) were, for their own sakes, careful, 
and all who took shelter in his house found it an 
inviolable sanctuary. Men and women are gathered 
together, some round the window looking into the 
street below, watching for relatives or friends, 
and the proceedings of the butchery; others 
wounded in their hurried flight from their beds, 
with no other apparel than their night gear, and 
such articles as their good friend, the ambassador, 
could lend them at the moment, are variously in- 
fluenced by terror, rage, or grief, unnoticed by 
him who, taken by surprise, paces up and down 
the room, with head bowed down in thought, and 
hands folded behind, crushing a letter that has 
not assisted him to penetrate the mystery of the 
horrible business which so perplexes him. This 
picture is worthy of great praise for its ad- 
mirable technical qualities, its only drawback 
being the necessity of a description to elucidate 
the story. Mr. M. Stone’s “Oa the Road from 
Waterloo to Paris” (345), betokens improvement, 
but he will have to guard against affectation and 
prettiness ; the stagy gloss of a theatrical wardrobe 
belies and ruins such a composition as this, which 
must depend entirely upon verisimilitude for suc- 
cess. Mr. Marks is always original, either in nar- 
rative or as narrator, and his feasible supposition 
of “ How Shakespeare studied” (261), will at 
once be accepted, although his Bill at sight may 
not be. It was « capital notion to bring together 
types of such characters as the great dramatist 
modified to: his purposes, and these, so accurately 
suggestive of Dogberry, Shallow, Slender, Pistol, 
and Bardolph comprehensiveness, very strikivgly 
contrast the unlikely Shakspeare. 

Mr. A. H. Burr is to be congratulated for 
having adopted a more independent method of 
asserting his rapidly acquired position; few 
painters have sosuddenly made themselves known, 
and Tennyson has evoked from him qualities that 
induce great expectations for him. His “ Scene 
from Dora” (250) not only evinces admirable 
executive skill, but a rare apprehension of expres- 
sion with power to match in dealing with it. 
Substituting humour for pathos, Mr. J. Burr, in 
(425) “A Travelling Tinker,” appears to be 
similarly gifted. Mr. V. C. Prinsep also promises 
to become distinguished, although at present he 
depends more upon exciting astonishment at his 
extravagant disregard of any taste but the conven- 
tional one coherently his own than by appealing to 
thesense of what may be more generally accepted 
as pleasant or agreeable. His predilection for 
ugliness utterly destroys all the interest for such a 
phase in the course of true love as an estrange- 
ment would enlist for tolerably good-looking 
victims of “ Whispering Tongues,” and forcibly 
suggests that truth might have been poisoner 





rather than poisoned, if these participators in 





plainness only ignored their particular share of it, 
In this picture (423), and in “Il Barbagtanni” 
(391), there is so much conscientious:study mani- 
fested, with many other merits peeuliar to them 
claiming great consideration, that whatever may 
become subversive cannot be too strongly warned 
against, 

Mr. E. Crowe will add to his reputation by his 
clever illustration of how the death of Goldsmith 
was mourned by those outcasts of the great city 
to whom he had never forgotten to be kind and 
charitable,—“ Brick-court, Middle Temple, April, 
1774” (359). Mr. J. B. Burgess has an aptitude 
for depicting the variety of emotions supposed to 
be incidental to a postal delivery of letters. “A 
Spanish Post-office” (351) depends chiefly for its 
national ascription upon the costume adorning 
cosmopoliten actors; the scene is a lively one, and 
if the dramatis persone are a little toe demon- 
strative, they seeure the success of the little 
drama, and greatly to the credit of the author, 
This, again, is an earnest of increasing: promise 
and power. Mr. W. F. Yeames makesa new dress 
from the most threadbare of materials, and creates 
a fresh interest for the “ Meeting of Sir Thomas 
More with his Daughter after his Sentence to 
Death”’ (522), by succinctly telling his version of 
the story, with some good drawing and solid paint- 
ing to help him. “True to Death” (565), by 
Mr. C. Goldie, and “The First Sight of the 
Armada—Lighting the Beacon” (569), by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson, will repay inspection. ‘“ A Sick 
Call” (586), by Mr. M. J. Lawless, is entitled to 
be placed amongst the most strikingly original 
conceptions here, and exhibits qualification for 
greater achievement still. ‘The Death of Jean 
Goujon” (611), by Mr. E, H.. Wehnert; “ The 
Token of Flight to Robert the Bruce” (621), by 
W. J. Grant; and “ Life or Death” (628), by J. 
Hayllar,are noteworthy. (441) “A Reconciliation,” 
F. B. Barwell, has some good points of interest. 
(452) “The Trio,” by J. Pettie, some quaint 
character and good workmanship. Mr. S. Solo- 
mon’s “ Betrothal of Isaac and Rebecca” (567), 
Miss E, Osborn’s charming “Sunday Morning” 
(579), and “The Last Chapter” (568),. by Mr. 
R. B. Martineau, with “ Juliet and the Nurse” 
(624), by Mr. R. S. Stanhope, and “The War 
Summons, 1485” (716), by Mr. G. D. Leslie, are, 
with many other works, deserving of more than a 
poor note of admiration. With such, however, 
must we content ourselves. Space and time fail, 
before will. 








ON ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTIC 
METAL-WORK. 


In his lecture on this subject, to which we have 
referred elsewhere, Mr. Skidmore commenced by 
saying it would be desirable very briefly to reca- 
pitulate a few of the incidents mentioned in his 
previous paper, for the sake of the intimate rela- 
tion between the metal-work of various eras. The 
first question he desired to enter upon was the 
immense extent and value of metallic art. in almost 
every age and country of the world; and that 
while gold and silver were used for almost every pur- 
pose of secular life—such as baths, couches, chairs, 
and thrones—they were equally used for fonts, 
altars, chandeliers, chalices, shrines, and extended 
to architectural uses—such as columns, capitals, 
roofs, beaten plates for walls, entrances of door- 
ways of palaces, the doors themselves, and, finally, 
for covermg the floors. To illustrate this he quoted 
from early records and examples. Fifteen centuries 
B.C., 48 pillars were made for the tabernacle, 
17 feet high, covered with plates of fine gold, and 
the bases on which they stood were massive silver, 
weighing 114 lb. each. A few centuries later, and 
Solomon erected the Temple; its porch 120 feet 
high, overlaid with plates of gold. ‘Two massive 
pillars were cast of brass, 31 feet high and 10 
feet diameter ; the capitals, also of brass, 8 feet in 
height and diameter. No such columns were in 
England in this day. The greater house had its 
ceiling of fir-tree overlaid with gold, garnished 
with precious stones. The house, also, was over- 
laid with gold—the beams, the walls, aud the 
doors. The holy house was overlaid with gold to 
the weight of 67,800 lb., and this not gilding, but 
plates, the nails being spoken of. Two pillars 
before the house were 61 feet high, with capitals 
of 7 feet high, and adorned with superpo 
work, 

The entrance of the house, the inner doors, and 
doors of the Temple, were of gold. For secular use 
he made a throne of ivory and overlaid it with 
gold, with steps and footstool of gold. All the 
vessels for use were of gold. About the same time 
Homer, in describing the palace of Alcinous, shows 
the usage of the period :— 
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‘¢The walls were massive brass ; the cornice high. 
Blue* metals crowned in colour of the sky. 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors encase— 
The pillars silver on a golden base. 

Silver the lintels deep projecting o’er, 
And gold.the ringlets that command the door.’’ 


Again, when Telemachus visits Menelaus at 
Sparta :— 
” « View’st thou unmoved, O ever-honoured most, 
These prodigies of art and wondrous cost ? 
Above, beneath, around the palace shines 
The sumless treasure of exhausted mines. 
The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And golden amber darts a goldenray. . . . 
Who eyes the dazzling roofs with vast delight. . . 
Then from his glittering throne . . . with 
Ivory silvered thick the footstool shone,” &c. 
Another century later, and the use of metallic 
art shows itself in the record of wealth destroyed 
by Sardanapalus when he discovered that Nineveh 
must fall ; destroying by fire, among other works, 
150 bedsteads of gold, and a like number of tables 
of the same material, Among numerous passages 
of ancient historians bearing on the question, 
occurs the record of a statue, throne, and table in 
gold, weighing 90,000 lb.; other instances of 
three statues weighing 2,800 talents. Croesus 
offered to the gods 3,000 head of cattle, and burnt 
on the pile bedsteads of gold and silver, vials of 
silver, &c. The residue was cast into ingots, and 
weighed 86,000 lb.: these were offered at the 
Temple of Delphi along with a lion of gold 
weighing 1,1001b. When the temple was burnt, 
490 lb. were melted from it. Also bowls of gold, 
one of them of great skill and beauty of workman- 
ship, made by Theodorus, the Samian. Herodotus 
confirms its excellence. He enumerates many 
like things, including several pillars; and writes, 
“all these are in existence in my day, but 
many others are lost.” In 432 B.C. Phidias 
executed his figure of Minerva in ivory, with 
her golden garment, worth 120,000/., according 
to the testimony of Thucydides; Jupiter, by 
the same artist, like Minerva, in gold and ivory, 
seated on a throne of ivory, gold, and precious 
stones. Strabo says its height was 45 feet. A 
century later, 331 B.C., Alexander entered as 
conqueror into Ecbatana. In the treasury he 
found 120,000 cwt. of gold, and the columns of its 
palace covered with. plates of gold and silver, and 
its roof of silver. In Persepolis he found still 
greater wealth. A few years later, and the 
Bhodians, to celebrate the successful defence of 
the city, erected across their harbour the figure 
of Apollo, 120 feet high. Its proportions would 
be realized by comparison with that of Havelock 
in Trafalgar-square,—itself a memorial of the 
rescue of. an incomparably larger empire than the 
Rhodian states. Livy and Pliny give an interest- 
ing account of the brazen threshold of the Capi- 
tol at Rome, and the pillars that were removed 
from Athens. In the subsequent building which 
was raised, the gold for plating and covering 
the “surfaces with beaten work amounted to 
1,350,000 lb. Various other instances might be 
quoted, but enough had been cited for the pur- 


pose. 

Was it possible that the long array of architec- 
tural metal-work, so costly and involving so much 
art, should have left no suggestion or found no 
representation in the stonework of the period ? 
and that those who produced the ornamentation 
should resort to the objects we assign to them,— 
“ huckle-bones,” “reels,” “tooth-and-egg,” &c., 
for their inspirations ? The answer was, that 
large numbers of detail ornament, as explained in 
the previous paper, were the exact counterparts of 
costly rendering of gold and silver ; the treatment 
true to the material, and of which contempora- 
neous examples are extant. 

Passing to the Christian Church, the fury of 
persecution crushed all attempts at giving that 
homage and that costly devotion of all choicest 
gifts which the Jews directly, and the heathens 
indirectly and darkly, offered to the Creator of all. 
An exile in. Patmos, St. John gives to the Christian 
world the Revelation, and in it offers to the gaze 
and the ultimate beatitude of all the heavenly 
Jerusalem, a city of gold, with walls of precious 
stones and gates of pearl. It mattered little for 

present inquiry what might be the various 
and possible views advanced on the meaning of 
the passages: it was sufficient for the purpose to 
know that it influenced Theophilus, who travelled 
to Byzantium and gathered the traditions of 
stian arts, instructed his pupils to adopt 
architectural forms, and represent the golden city 
‘e their metallic art: he enters into details, and 
zetes the words of St. John as a reason for di- 
—!ng the same. Stones the prophet assigns to 

Lo na 
lve. ixture of alloys in certain proportions produces a 
‘own al. The composition of this was evidently 

‘hat period. 








each of the Apostles, to be used under the respec- 
tive figures—the jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, 
emerald, sardonyx, &c. ; and the love of symbolism, 
which has characterized every age of Christian 
art, and is so evident in the construction of cathe- 
drals and churches, could scarcely fail to be more 
or less impressed with a symbolism so significant, 
modified by the actual requirements of the edifices, 
Regarded in this light, it would be readily under- 
stood how a church intended to represent a 
heavenly type on earth—the heavenly, by revela- 
tion, described as of gold and precious stones— 
should derive its illustration from the very golden 
representations of the same with which the pre- 
viously existing Duildings abounded. Leaving 
these considerations for a time, and continuing 
the narrative of work in gold and silver, the fol- 
lowing presented only a fractional portion of lists 
of costly and precious productions too long for the 
limits of a paper. 

A.D. 328.—Constantine calls artists to Con- 
stantinople to enrich the palaces with works in 
gold and silver. He presented to the churches at 
Rome* crosses of gold weighing 300ib., large 
patens of gold, chalices, lamps, lustres, fonts, and 
altars of gold. 

588 to 659.—loy, from an artisan (pupil of 
Abbon, Master of the Mint), rose to be an eminent 
goldsmith, Master of the Mint, and Bishop of 
Noyon. He made for Clothaire II. two thrones 
enriched with precious stones ; for Dagobert I., a 
large cross of gold, and set with precious stones, 
for the basilica of St. Denis, the marble roof of 
which was covered with gold and gems. When 
bishop he founded the monastery of Solignac, 
near Limoges, in which he assembled monks 
skilled in the aré. Princes and bishops followed 
his example, for the express purpose of producing 
work in gold and silver. 

684.—From an account in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, of Glastonbury Church, we fiud King Ina 
caused to be built a chapel of gold and silver, 
together with ornaments and vessels of silver and 

old. 

" For the ornamentation were used 2,640 lb. of 
silver; for the altar, 264 lb. of gold; for the 
candelabra, 12} lb. of gold; for the binding of 
gospels, 201b. of gold; and for other purposes, 
45 lb. of gold: statuettes, 178 lb. of silver and 
28 Ib. of gold, the vestments being woven on both 
sides with gold and precious stones. 

772 to 814.—Charlemagne restored the arts, 
and founded basilicas and supplied them with 
costly vessels of gold and silver: he had in his 
own possession tables, &c., of gold and silver. His 
body in the tomb was seated on a throne of gold, 
and was exhumed for the sake of these treasures. 

795 to 816.—Leo III. gave works'in metal and 
precious stones, weighing 1,075 lb. of gold and 
24,900 lb, of silver. 

835.—The maguificent altar of gold mow re- 
maining at the church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, 
consisting of enamels, precious stones, with figures 
of Christ and Twelve Apostles, a work of great 
richness and bearty. 

813 to 879.—Church of St. Stephen, in France, 
endowed with altar tables of silver. Abbon by his 
will caused the high altar to be overlaid with gold 
and gems, 

849 to 872.—King Alfred went early to Rome, 
was acquainted with the Continent aud its works 
of art—kept goldsmiths and other artists at his 
own expense. 

867 to 976 was remarkable for the profusion 
and richness of metallic works in gold, precious 
stones, and pearls,—the Emperors and others 
giving costly tombs, &c. Constantinople was a 
seat of these manufactures. The Doge Orseolo 
ordered, A.D. 976, from thence the splendid shrine 
of enamel and gold work now preserved at St. 
Mark’s, Venice. At this time, the marriage of 
Otho III. with the Greek Princess Thophania, 
drew the Byzantine artists in metals to the Ger- 
man court. 

1017 to 1031.—-William of Malmesbury says, 
Canute gave great gifts to Winchester, which dis- 
played such magnificent liberality as astonished 
the minds of strangers; the quantity of precious 
stones and jewels dazzled the sight of the beholder. 

1003-1024.—The Emperor Henry IT. presented 
many pieces of gold and silver work of great con- 
sequence. An altar front remains, given to the 
Cathedral of Bale. The example of the Emperor 
acted on the bishops; and we find, among others, 
the Archbishop of Mayence presenting a crucifix 
weighing 600 Ib. of gold, and the Bishop of 
Heldeshiem, himself a goldsmith, giving another 
enriched with filagree and gems, 

1041.—William of Malmesbury says the Cathe- 
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dral at Coventry was enriched with so much gold 
and silver, that the walls seemed too narrow to 
contain it, in thereign of William Rufus. Robert 
de Limesi removed from one beam that supported 
the shrine 500 marks of silver. 

1066.—Waltham Abbey Church Harold had 
ornamented with plates of copper, and plated with 
gold (the capitals of the columns and the bases and 
mouldings, with great skill on the part of the 
workmen). He had also au altar made of pure 
gold, and vessels of gold for chief days, and silver 
for feasts. 

About this period, in the East, the wealth in 
precious metals, chiefly in. gold, was incalculable. 
Mahmud took from a single temple 760,000 gold 
coins, golden vessels 28,000 lb., and bars of the 
same 1,6001b. At Guzerat he robbed a temple 
of 56 columns of massive gold set with stones, and 
a chain weighing 1,860 lb. 

About 1152, among other works particularly to 
be mentioned, is the shrine of the Three Kings 
of Cologne, of gold, enamel, and gems. 

Thirteenth century.—The shrines at this period 
were much used in the form of churches or tombs, 
as that of St. Saurin at Everoux, and St. Romain 
at Rouen. 

1290.—Mnulik Allah took at Devgir, capital of 
Ramadeva, 15,000 lb. weight of gold, 175 Ib. 
weight of pearls, and 50 lb. weight of precious 
stones. 

Fourteenth century.—Reliquaries in the form 
of churches were restricted to cathedrals; chapels 
and oratories were enriched with figures in gold 
and silver which contained relics, Goldsmiths’ 
art in this century was of such extent as would 
scarcely be credited in the present day. The in- 
ventories of Charles V., 1369, comprise treasures 
estimated at nineteen millions. At this time were 
commenced two of the most important works 
which have come down to us—the altar at Pistoia, 
and that at Florence. For more than 150 years 
the most skilful goldsmiths of Italy were engaged 
on these two monuments of art. A long list of 
artists in gold might be added, would time per- 
mit. 

Illustrations were given of the various modes 
of working metals, from the fifteenth century be- 
fore Christ to the fifteenth century after, illus- 
trated by existing examples. These received a 
treatment in harmony with the known qualities of 
metals, the various forms and arrangements in 
accordance with ductility, malleability, and con- 
structional necessity, and therefore true to the 
material. Numerous details were exemplified by 
reference to diagrams, models, and also actual 
work in progress. These were compared with 
stone examples, the absolute necessities of the 
metal construction being represented to the 
minutest details in the stone; with, in other in- 
stances, the addition of a fragmentary and un- 
sightly piece of stone, attached to give support, 
and evidently not part of the original design,—as 
in many French capital;, the originals of these in 
gold and silver were shown to need no such sup- 
port, being able to maintain themselves without 
such addition. The identity of form being entire, it 
was evident that the original type was that which 
needed no violation of, or addition to, the form, to 
render its production practicable and enduring. 
A similar treatment of statues was referred to, 
where an additional piece of fragment, generally 
unsightly, was added to give stability to the figure. 
In all instances it required little argument to 
prove which was original. In the short limits of 
a report, without the numerous examples illus- 
trated by drawings and actual goldsmiths’ 
work, it would be impossible to convey any 
notion of the evidence adduced. In conclusion, 
it was remarked that the Byzantine and 
Medieval monasteries, many of which were 
founded for the cultivation of metallic art, were 
the great schools of such work ; and that monastics 
frequently enlarged and re-erected their own 
buildings. It was more reasonable to suppose they 
would choose for types of ornament the costly 
objects of the sanctuary on which they had ex- 
pended years of toil and thought than, having 
done so, to turn into the wood-yard for a billet to 
fill a moulding, or the kennel for a dog’s tooth to 
farnish suggestive ideas. Instead of this, the 
builders of our cathedrals were eminently practi- 
cal, and made their edifices exponents of their 
faith, understood of all men; the anomaly being 
that the enrichment of cornice and capital, 
especially the earlier kinds not derived from 
nature, have no intelligible meaning; but con- 
sidered as: the representative of treasured riches, 
with which all then must be acquainted, they 
would be understood of all, and enhance the 
dignity of the design by association with their 
known costly type. It is not to be wondered at 
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that in the present day, when all their golden ex- 
amples are lost in the very recent revival of Gothic 
architecture, men should regard as of stone 
origin all the forms they found in that material ; 
and that when fragmentary pieces of gold or silver 
are discovered they are set down as copies of stone, 
although they possessed all the elements of beaten 
work, were true to the nature of the material, 
and agreed with the practice of goldsmiths of 
all ages. 

The deductions drawn by the lecturer were, 
that gold and stone might be and were made the 
vehicles for the representation of objects foreign 
to themselves, while both had a treatment natural 
to themselves :—The gold in sheet—beaten, raised 
in lobes, fluted to give strength and shadow; in 
wire—in coiled, in spiral, and numberless curved 
forms. Stone had its natural expression in masses, 
in chamfers, &c. When we saw arches represented 
in gold, we knew they were derived from stone. 
In like manner, when we saw represented in stone 
the coiled and spiral forms of wirework, or beaten, 
lobed, and fluted forms of sheet gold, the identical 
forms of the art-work of the goldsmiths of the 
same period, the same exercise of reason should 
lead us to infer that they were representations of 
gold work then existing. Why not give to the 
elucidation of architectural form the same exact- 
ness of reasoning applied to other pursuits? If 
in geology we find forms not agreeing with the 
nature of stone, we search for correspondence in 
other objects for their counterparts, and at once 
pronounce their origin. Why not so with the 
unexplained forms of architectural decoration, and 
obtain a like practical result ? 








THE ORNAMENTAL ART OF JAPAN. 


In our former article upon Japanese ornament, 
we said that it, as a style, in part consisted of 
purely ideal shapes, and in part of forms derived 
from nature. As in that article we spoke of the 
forms which had a mental origin we shall now 
consider those derived from living objects. 

Both flowers, birds, insects, and certain fabulous 
creatures, are much used in Japanese decora- 
tions; but in all cases the natural object is sub- 
jected to a conventional treatment. The flowers 
are “displayed’’ rather than rendered symme- 
trical ; that is, they are spread out flatly upon a 
surface. The salient features of the plant are 
always well caught and expressed. Deformities of 
growth are to a great extent discarded in the ren- 
dering of details, yet that rustic character which 
chiefly results from blights, and injuries sustained, 
is cherished and represented. The skill with 
which flowers are spread over surfaces is great, 
and they are generally beautifully drawn. Bota- 
nical truth is often observed in the small parts of 
the flower, and general accuracy is scarcely ever 
sacrificed. 

Certain flowers are favourites with the Japanese, 
as the rose, lily-of-the-valley, and forget-me-not 
are with us. Those most used in their ornament 
are the Chinese pony (fig.3) and the chrysanthe- 
mum ; but many other flowers are in common use 
with them. The sacred bean, china-aster, bamboo, 
blackthorn, almond, narcissus, castor-oil plant, 
hibiscus, pomegranate, convolvulus, umbelliferous 
plants, reeds, grasses, and trees, are all of frequent 
occurrence, and certain other plants are not un- 
commonly used. 

While we say that flowers when used as orna- 
ment by the Japanese are usually “displayed” or 
rendered flatly, and yet without symmetrical 
order, it must not be understood that this is always 
the case. Flowers are sometimes treated symme- 
trically. We give one example in fig. 6, where 
we have exactly reproduced the Chinese pony, as 
used for a wall-paper pattern. 

Birds and insects are also much used, we say, 
in Japanese ornament, as well as conventional 
creatures. Of the latter class the dragon is the 
most common, and appears in the greatest diver- 
sity of shape. The bat is also represented in some 
instances in a purely ideal manner; but the ideal 
bat is perhaps chiefly constructed by the Chinese : 
treated conventionally, it is common in Japanese 
ornament. The stork, certain small birds, many 
insects, as butterflies and grasshoppers, and even 
separate feathers, are frequent in decorative com- 
positions. The stork is given in every conceivable 
attitude, and a flight of these birds is commonly 
represented on a surface with the view of orna- 
menting it. But the birds are not treated natu- 
rally, but ornamentally. Conventional forms are 
produced sufficiently like the creature intended to 
suggest it to the mind. This is the true way to 
use natural objects for the purpose of ornament. 


nature ; we do so only when we adapt the object 
chosen as a theme, to the position for which it is 
intended. 

We have spoken of ideal creatures, and of an 
ideal bat, yet space will not allow us to consider 
the ornamental animals found in Japanese decora- 
tions; they are yet so curious that we are tempted 
to give one illustration (fig. 7). 

The breadth with which dense heads of flowers 
are treated by the Japanese is great, and the skill 
with which they achieve the general aspect of 
the plant imitated is wonderful. They delineate 
a mass having the contour of the entire head of 
flowers, and enrich this in various ways; fre- 
quently without giving the slightest attention to 
the forms of the individual flowers. Trees are 
very variously treated, and are always severely 
rendered. The foliaceous branches are sometimes 
almost wholly ideal in kind, yet they are natural in 
appearance ; and trees are never rendered symme- 
trically, but in the rustic or broken manner in 
which they are usually seen. All flower drawings 
of the Japanese are worthy of the ornamentist’s 
attention, as they invariably partake of an orna- 
mental character. We give one or two illustra- 
tions (figs. 1 and 2), well deserving careful study. 
They are from one of their botanical works, and 
are the more interesting as they were drawn for 
the purposes of science, and are yet ornamentally 
treated. 

We must now pass from a consideration of the 
elements of Japanese ornament to notice compo- 
sition as it occurs in the style with which we are 
dealing. 

Broadly, it may be said that Japanese orna- 
ments are collected together without order. 
Method is not wholly wanting in the grouping, 
for the Japanese achieve the effect they desire 
most completely, and this can only be done by 
systematic working ; but regularity in the disposi- 
tion of their ornaments rarely occurs. If the front 
of asquare cabinet is to be decorated they usually 
divide it diagonally. A fret is frequently seen to 
border two-thirds of an object in the most regular 
manner, and then suddenly give place to some 
irregular ornament. Extreme irregularity cha- 
racterises the grouping, and much ingenuity is 
frequently manifested in securing the desired 
effect. 

While grouping is thus exceedingly irregular 
in most Japanese art-objects, it is yet founded on 
principles of order in some cases; and even a 
severe geometrical basis is occasionally employed for 
composition. Diapers of a very regular character 
are common (fig. 8), aud larger geometrical 
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repeating patterns also occur. Some of these 
set patterns are excellent, and few are feeble 
in character. There is no great peculiarity in the 
construction of these patterns; indeed, many 
might be mistaken for productions of the best 
period of Medieval art, but in using these great 
eccentricity is often manitested. Remi Schmit & 
Co, had a box in the late International Exhibition 
enriched with small regularly-repeating orna- 
ments. Being a Japanese work, it was not 
covered with one pattern, but was divided into 
segments to which were applied diapers of very 
different kinds. It is common for Japanese 
articles to be thus decorated: an angular corner 
portion of a cabinet-front, or the quarter of a box- 
lid, is frequently regularly diapered over, while 
the remaining portion of the surface is treated in 
a very different manner. Even a small and irre- 
gularly-shaped portion of a surface is sometimes 
diapered, while the remainder is plain. 

Viewing our subject strictly, we are confound- 
ing two ideas. We are blending the idea of 
grouping with the mode of applying ornament. 
Speaking more accurately, the groups of orna- 
mental forms found in Japanese ornament, are 
frequently of a methodical or symmetrical charac- 
ter; but these groups are applied with great 
irregularity. 





We do not produce ornament if we merely imitate 





nese decorations), and plants, when used ag 
ornaments, are curiously applied. A box, 
called a pillow, shown in the Japanese court of 
the late Exhibition, by Sir R. Alcock, had a land. 
scape wrought upon it in gold lacquer. This land. 
scape was a panoramic view, surrounding the 
entire box. It was continued uninterruptedly on the 
four sides. The most curious feature, however, was 
this,—mountains, trees, and the sea, passed over the 
angle at the upper part of the box, and extended 
across the top: thus five sides of the object were 
covered by the one landscape. A Japanese dressing. 
case, now before us as we write, has hawthorn 
branches wrought upon its sides. These in every 
case round an angle, and extend over part of a 
second side; while that on the top bends down to 
one of the vertical faces. A box (also now before us), 
intended to be carried by a Damio’s wife, has a 
plant wrought upon it, growing from a rock ; but 
the branches and foliage extend round the angles, 
A saucer-shaped bowl, having a deep rim as a foot 
(similar to the rim forming the foot of many 
ordinary tea-cups, only'perfectly plain), has a flower 
drawn upon its exterior surface. This spray com- 
mences at one side of the bowl, and passes, appa- 
rently, through the rim, or between it and the 
rounded portion of the bow], to the other side. 
A plant originating on a panel of a door frequently 
disappears behind a style, and re-appears in the 
next panel, as though the style was something 
applied to the face of the door after the decora- 
tions were added. Angles, protruding members, 
or recesses, are no obstacles to Japanese artists; 
the ornament follows the surface in its undula- 
tions, or appears and disappears where the deco- 
rator pleases. These are great peculiarities of the 
Japanese mode of applying ornament to surfaces, 

Most men who have great skill in any one art 
have some peculiarity. Indeed, with the extreme 
development of mental power in one direction, a 
weakening of some other faculty often seems to 
set it; but the weakness is insignificant and 
trifling when contrasted with the favourable 
development of the mind. It is so, also, with 
nations. Few countries rise to any great height 
in civilization without manifesting some pecu- 
liarities,—some features belonging only to their 
own national character, and features which con- 
trast strangely with general greatness. In the 
case of art, it is similar, With a noble and earnest 
development of true qualities there is frequently 
some manifestation of weakness—some short- 
coming to militate against perfection. This we 
see in the mode of applying ornament by the 
Japanese. 

Some Japanese ornaments are almost perfect in 
form, and in the grouping of their parts. The 
treatment of flowers, as we shall shortly see, is in 
most cases very commendable, and the colouring 
and execution of art work is frequently inimi- 
table. In most respects Japanese ornament is to 
be commended, but the mode of applying the 
decorative forms tends to deaden our admiration 
through its weakness. 

While the Japanese mode of applying ornament 
to the surfaces which it decorates is unsatisfac- 
tory, the treatment of the ornament is highly to 
be commended. Flat ornament, or ornament in 
low relief (see fig. 3), not apparently, but really 
80, is always applied to a flat surface. There is 
no sham work with the Japanese. They are honest 
in art. They do what they mean, and mean what 
they do. This candour of expression is ever pleas- 
ing. Openness of character is very lovable. If 
a surface is flat, and this is its most desirable con- 
dition, surely the ornament applied to it should 
not disturb this welcome feature. The flatness of 
the dressing-case of which we have already spoken 
is perfectly preserved, while it is enriched with 
sprays of the blackthorn. In this mode of treat- 
ing plants there is no sacrifice of beauty. For 
instance, every flower in the blackthorn spray 18 
beautifully drawn; even the most minute parts 
are represented with a fidelity which, perhaps, no 
European could imitate. The drawing is 
delicate and full of feeling; yet the branch is not 
symmetrical in its parts, The artist who pro- 
duced it was not the school man of our civiliza- 
tion. He could draw a spray flatly without feel- 
ing that it must hence consist of corresponding 
halves. He could subdue his spray to conformity 
with the requirements of the surface which it was 
to decorate, without giving up the freedom of 
growth which he fancied he perceived in the natu- 
ral model. He was, in fact, a man free from art- 


without feeling that his works must either be 
imitative on the one side, or geometrical on the 
other. The flowers of the blackthorn spray 4re 
made out in gold, on a black ground. Four kinds 
of bronze are, however, employed in its produc- 





Landscapes (these are sometimes used in Japa- 
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tion,—one of a rather warm tint; a second very 
similar, but slightly brighter; a third we could 
readily imagine, from its grey hue, to be formed 
of a mixture of black lead and gold ; and a fourth 
to consist of gold and a small quantity of iron- 
rust. The flowers formed of the gold first men- 
tioned are solid, and have the stamens wrought 
upon them in the second (or brighter) gold named. 
Other flowers are wrought in the two duller 
bronzes, but these are outlined with the first gold. 
The stem of the plant is enriched with small square 
fragments of pale and bright gold, apparently 
minute cubes of solid metal, or squares of sheet- 
gold, much thicker than gold-leaf. These glitter, 
and give brilliancy. The use of bronzes of differ- 
ent colours is common with the Japanese, and by 
their use they get all the variety demanded by the 
eye, and yet retain consistency of treatment. 

The treatment adopted leaves the box in 
appearance what it really is. It does not convert 
it, in aspect, into a pedestal, or black mass on 
which blackthorn branches really rest. The 
Sprays have been added with the intention of 
making the box more beautiful, and not with the 
idea of making it look like something else. Beauti- 
ful as flowers are, the Japanese artist never wished 
to make the box appear as if covered with real 
flowers. To doso would be to deceive, and the 
true artist is honest in his expressions. The sole 
object was that of making the box more beautiful 
by applying to it graceful forms. It is a box 
still; and a beautiful box. Fig. 4 is a flatly- 
treated spray, taken from a box. 
his principle of preserving the true condition 

he surface decorated is maintained rigidly in 
Japanese works. Through the kindness of 


of t 





Mr. M‘Donald we possess a number of specimens of 
wall-papers from Japan which were shown by him 
at the late Exhibition. In no one instance is 
imitative relief attempted. Rigid flatness of treat- 
ment is found in every one. Flowers, birds, 
clouds, and conventional ornaments are all ren- 
dered with the same flatness (see figs. 5 and 6, 
all of which are from wall-papers). Thus the 
true condition of the wall is preserved when 
covered with the paper. However humiliating it 
may be, we have yet much to learn; and that, 
even, from the Japanese. 

The Japanese wall-papers lead us to notice 
another art-feature worthy of attention, which we 
may now desirably consider. A great number of 
the lacquered objects of Japanese manufacture are 
brightly coloured. Vermilion is common on these 
articles. Rich maroons, greens, and gold colours 
are regularly used; but the objects to which 
these colours are applied are small when compared 
with the wall of the room. They show us, how- 
ever, that the Japanese are familiar with bright 
pigments. If we turn from these lacquered 
objects to the wall-papers we are struck with the 
marked difference of colour which they present. 
The wall-papers are as dull and neutral as the 
lacquered objects are bright and positive. This 
might at first seem strange; but it is not so. It 
arises out of a true art-feeling. The wall of an ordi- 
nary apartment should always be treated as a back- 
ground. It should hence be neutral in character; it 
should recede from notice rather than obtrude 
itself upon the attention. If it is thus negative, 
it will cause the furniture, and even the occupants, 
of the room to look attractive and beautiful. If 
it is positive, it will draw to itself that attention 








which ought to be left free to fix itself upon more 
noble objects. A wall has its existence merely as 
a necessity, and is not created as an object of 
beauty. The Japanese know what a wall is. They 
keep it in its place. They decorate it becomingly ; 
they enrich it by a pattern; but do not give to it 
strong colours to make it attractive. They leave 
it a wall,—a background,—a surface which, while 
agreeable in its place, assists the beauty of all ob- 
jects standing in front of it, and resting upon it. 

In producing a wall-paper, we generally use 
several “ blocks,’—a block for each colour, and 
hence print several times. The Japanese use but 
one block, and hence have but one colour. In 
some cases they print twice, or even three times ; 
but this is rare. Once is their general number 
for wall-papers, and with this they are satisfied. 

What we have now seen of Japanese ornament 
leads us to see errors into which our French neigh- 
bours have fallen in producing designs in this 
style. From a cursory observation of inferior 
articles, they have gathered an erroneous or im- 
perfect knowledge of the style, and have combined 
it with theirown art. Japanese wall-papers never 
suggested the so-called Japanese papers of the 
French. Common earthenware may have done 
so—especially that from China—but no good work 
could have given rise to the ornament which 
France has recently produced as Chinese and 
Japanese. The flatness is gone which we every- 
where find in Japanese work, and the skilful 
rendering of flowers. A few Japanese buildings 
in the background—a pagoda or a temple; a 
figure in the foreground and a Chinese lantern, 
are the art emblems chosen. These are to indicate 
the style of ornament used. 
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While we must condemn these recent productions 
of the French, we admire many of their late wall- 
papers beyond most of the similar productions of 
our own: some shown in the late Exhibition were 
all that could be desired. We would also pay a 
tribute of respect to Mons. Barbedien, of Paris, 
and to his able designer of enamel-ware articles, 
owing to the happy manner in which they have 
caught the spirit of the artists of China and Japan, 
and given forth new works of great beauty in the 
style of the art studied. Much credit is due to 
them for their labour and results: their works 
speak well of their art-knowledge. The enamel- 
ware of Mons. Barbedien may advantageously be 
studied, with the view of ascertaining how foreign 
ornament may be applied to our own purposes. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF SPAIN.* 


Wuen the stranger (the visitor to Granada) 
enters those delicious groves redolent of the per- 
fume of roses, and reverberating with the song of 
the nightingale, which beguiles the tedium of the 
ascent to the Alhambra,—when he has reached the 
platform upon which the Alhambra stands,—a 
scene totally unexpected, and wholly unlike any- 
thing that he could have anticipated, presents 
itself to him; not a vestige of the palace of the 
Moors,—he feels as if it had vanished like its 
Aladdin prototype of the Arabian tales,—whilst 
in its place, before his eyes, stands a “sumptuous 
pile of Paladian architecture” that might have 
been transported from the valley of the Adige 
or the banks of the Brenta. This is the palace 
of Charles V., which, in my opinion, and for 
reasons which I will explain, has not attained that 
estimation of foreigners which it is entitled to. 
The Spaniards, indeed, have themselves ever been 
proud of it, considering it one of the finest archi- 
tectural monuments of their country. 

For its erection a large portion of the Alham- 
bra—the winter palace of the Moor (which the 
Spaniards confess was the most sumptuous por- 
tion),—was unfortunately pulled down by Charles 
V., who here committed the very crime which he 
reproved in the case of the Mesquita of Cordova. 
Strangers, as I have said, come here for the 
purpose of viewing the Alhambra, most of them 
embued with a feeling favourable to Moorish art, 
and freshly excited by having just passed through 
the exquisitely beautiful Moorish Gate of Justice 
(which stands near the last grade of the ascent), 
and all with the expectation that the Moorish 
palace would present itself. The work of Charles 
V. is thus viewed with disappointment and 
chagrin, or with a feeling akin to indignation for 
its impertinent intrusion. For this reason, I 
cannot help thinking that it has been overlooked 
and misprized by all visitors. To those whose 
tastes are not wholly catholic (and this is too 
frequently the case even with professional men), 
and who, from enthusiastic admiration of one 
style (which may be justly founded), lose, to a 
certain degree, the full perception of the beauties 
of another style which is opposite,—to the taste of 
those who come here fervently embued with a 
feeling for the Moorish architecture,—this edifice 
of Charles V. in such a place does, indeed, offer a 
rude shock ; for no two architectural monuments 
more directly opposed in style and taste could have 
been placed in juxtaposition. The largeness and 
breadth of style, both of its leading forms and of 
the ornamentation of the Palace of Charles V., is 
in violent contrast to the exquisite elaboration 
and elegant littleness of the Alhambra. The pre- 
vailing feeling in the one is dignity and repose, 
that of the other playfulness and grace. Both 
have been erected to the same intent—the palace 
of a sovereign,—and both with the same appliance, 
indeed, necessity, for a hot climate, an interior 
patio; bat how different are the results they pre- 
sent. The palace of Charles V. is erected (as the 
Spaniards say) in the order of the Greco-Romano. 
It is in tact the style of the Renaissance, which 
was introduced into Spain by Berrugete and 
Machuca. It was the first essay, and perhaps re- 
mains the best in the new style. Machuca was 
the architect; the choice of the situation, although 
unfortunately necessitating the destruction of a 
part of the Ahambra, was in accordance with the 
usual genius of the Spaniards in the choice of the 
sites of their palaces, to which I shall have occa- 
sion hereatter to refer, and was faultless. 

It is commonly supposed that the continual 
and frightful earthquakes that were at that 
period experienced in Granada, deterred Charles 
V. from completing it. It was finally relinquished 








* A lecture delivered by Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone at the 
— Exhibition, Conduit-street. See p. 345, 
ante. 


at a second attempt, after an interval, and there- 
fore never inhabited. It is, however, perfected, 
with the exception of the roofing, and therefore 
displays nearly its full architectural effect. Its 
plan forms a perfect square of 20,000 superficial 
feet, 200 feet each side. It consists of three 
facades, of which the west and the south are 
the more striking and important. Is is composed 
of two stories, which are divided by a magnificent 
cornice, sustained in the facade to the north, by 
half-columns of the Tusean order (almohadilladas) : 
between the half-columns are windows, and above 
them oval openings. This base story is rustic, 
with the stone divisions marked. In the second 

the half-columns are of the Ionic order, 
25 feet high, and the walls are decorated by many 
excellent sculptures, by Morell and Juan de Vera. 
The principal gate or portal facade, which is to 
the west fronting the Placeta de los algibes, 
is 62 feet high, and 60 feet wide, consists of 
three doors grouped together. The cornice of 
the first story in this west facade is sustained by 
eight Doric columns, and the second by the same 
number of the Ionic order: the intervals are 
decorated by relievos, medallions, and statues, over 
the pediments of the doors, which are beautifully 
executed. In the facade the portal is also 60 
feet high, and of the same width; the first or 
ground story is of the Ionic order, the second of 
the Corinthian. The sculptural decorations to 
this fagade, also by Juan de Vera and Morell, 
are even finer than those of the west; but the most 
extraordinary architectural feature of this palace 
of Charles V.-is its inner court or patio, which is 
circular. I am not aware that there exists any 
precedent for this form of interior courtin any of 
the Italian palaces of the Renaissance,to which class 
this building belongs, nor do I know that there is 
one example of it in the buildings of the Moors, 
from whom the idea and purpose of the patio were 
originally borrowed by the Spaniards. I believe it 
to beunique, and the effect is certainly dignified and 
striking. The extensive circular patio is 144 feet 
diameter, round which runs a colonnade of two 
stories, each sustained by thirty-two columns, the 
lower ones of the Doric order, the upper of the 
Ionic, which is based on a breastwork above the 
inferior cornice sustaining the superior ring. The 
grandeur of the circular colonnades, with their 
changing effects as the sun passes its daily course, 
are certainly most novel and unique, though 
it would undoubtedly, if inhabited, have been 
covered with an awning roof. 

There is below, not far from this palace, in the 
groves of the cuesta of the Alhambra, an exten- 
sive mural fountain, also erected by Charles V., 
in the style of the Renaissance. This palace is in- 
teresting as a type, perhaps the finest one, of the 
architectural taste in Spain at that period. Archi- 
tecture, as if to vindicate her sisterhood with 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, underwent, in a 
remarkable manner, precisely the same transfor- 
mations, and presented precisely the same phases, 
as her sister arts. With the advent of Charles V. 
ceased that which I may call the Gothic taste of 
Spain in all her arts. After Ferdinand and 
Isabella she produced (in poetry) no more her 
famous old romanceros and canciones (her ancient 
ballads). Her painters of the Albert Durer type 
finished in the crowning genius of Fernando 
Gallegos; and her architectural erections of a 
kindred taste in the beautiful works built under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, perhaps most brilliant 
in the expiring efforts as the church of St. 
Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, marked by the 
simplicity of its general forms, and unsurpassed 
richness of ornamentation. That singular pheno- 
menon took place in all her arts in Spain, unpre- 
cedented in any other nation,—the establishment 
of the classical era, and its taking precedence, in 
time, of the strictly national. (L have alluded to 
this in other lectures.) The polished elegance, 
the measured correctness, and finish of the 
classical writers were emulated by Garcilasso Bos. 
can and Hurtardo de Mendoza. The fulness, 
richness, and grandiose taste and forms of Michel- 
angelo, founded on the classical autique, were 
reproduced by Alonzo Berrugete and Gaspar 
Bercerra, and the architecture of the classical 
Renaissance by these and Machuca. It wasnot until 
the succeeding age (all this having passed away), 
that the strictly national style developed itself 
equally in all the arts. In literature, in Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, Lope de Vega, and Calderon ; in 
painting, in Velasquez, Murillo, Alonzo Cano, and 
Zurbaran ; and in architecture, in the matchless 
works of Herrera. As in literature, so in architec- 
ture, there appears to have been no transition 
period between the Gothic taste and the Classical 
Renaissance. The latter, like an Oriental sun, 
burst upon the Spanish world without a dawn; 








and the erection of the palace of Charles V. shows 
how cordially and energetically Spain had adopted 
the style of the Renaissance, more so than most 
other European nations, although in France the 
Palace of Fontainebleau and the earliest portion 
of the Louvre were contemporaneous erections, 
evincing also the adoption of the style by France. 
In this country it did not distinctly take root; it 
was coeval with the palace and chapel of Hamp- 
ton Court, erected by Wolsey in the Florid Gothic 
style, of which, unfortunately, the beautiful hall 
alone remains,—the rest having been demolished 
by William III. for the erection of his Dutch 
palace,—and also some erections by the same at 
Windsor. From political causes, no doubt, of 
which the Reformation was a prominent one, the 
Renaissance style did not present that marked 
advent in this country that it did with Continen- 
tal nations. The Gothic was longer expiring, and 
in its decay underwent the debased forms of the 
Tudor style, and its termination was somewhat 
involved in obscurity; but we only find that it 
had ceased to exist, and had been supplanted 
entirely by a new style in the succeeding age b 
the raising of the Paladian palace of Whitehall by 
Inigo Jones. The reign of Charles V., with its 
novel style, was not a great building age, in Spain 
at least, in comparison with that of his successor, 
Philip II. There were some town halls, ayunta- 
mientos, as well as bishops’ palaces, erected ; but 
the architects have unfortunately left us the 
most extensive evidence of their activity and zeal 
in the coros of cathedrals, as also the retablos of 
the same. Being usually painters, sculptors, and 
architects, they furnished the architectural design, 
they carved the sculpture which ornamented 
them, and executed the paintings, which com- 
pleted the decorations. These works are ad- 
mirable in themselves; nevertheless, being in the 
taste of the Renaissance, they are out of keeping 
(especially in respect to the coros or choirs) with 
the Gothic edifices in which they are introduced. 
There are few of the Spanish cathedrals which are 
not injured by this introduction in so prominent a 
feature as the coro. 

In the succeeding reign, that of Philip II., the 
architecture of Spain, as I have said, in common 
with its literature, changed its form and taste, 
and in both (presenting what may justly be 
termed the national style) attained the highest 
degree of excellence. It is an unusual phenome- 
non for an art to pass from a comparatively florid 
style, which that of the Renaissance must,be consi- 
dered, to one of greater, indeed of unexampled, 
severity ; but such was the case with architecture 
in Spain. The most important work which was 
the result of this change of style, though perhaps 
it may not be the most complete example of if, 
was the Escorial. The Escorial, in magnitude, is one 
of greatest—I question if it be not the greatest— 
work of the modern world. In mere bulk of 
material it far exceeds St. Peter’s at Rome, whilst 
in the area which it occupies, if we include the 
paved court, which is by no means large in rela- 
tion to the building, and which occupies the north 
and west fagades only, and which is enclosed by a 
wall and pillars of granite, which correspond with 
the pilasters, the string courses, the doors and walls 
of the building,—including this, I say, this great 
work occupies an area of 500,000 superficial feet. 
Nothing is more extraordinary in respect to this 
vast edifice than the time of its erection. When 
one considers that of the great architectural monu- 
ments of the modern world, St. Peter’s at Rome 
took two centuries in completing, that the Cathe- 
dral of Milan occupied as many more; that the 
Louvre, commenced in the fifteenth century by 
Francis I. has only been completed in the nine- 
teenth by Louis Napoleon; that so many of the 
greatest architectural works, as the Duomo at 
Florence, the Cathedral at Cologne, the palace of 
Whitehall, have never been completed at all ; and 
that even that boast of celerity, St. Paul’s, occu- 
pied above forty years, one is struck by the mar- 
vellous energy which, from the laying of the first 
stone, completed this structure most vast of all in 
little more than twenty years. Our own St. 
Paul’s Cathedral might easily stand in one of its 
patios. So far as to its importance with regard 
to bulk only. Like St. Peter’s, at Rome, it was 
the work of more than one architect (though not 
so numerous), and like St. Peter’s, it has - 
doubtedly suffered in respect to perfect unity © 
design through that circumstance. 

It was planned by a monarch that was not only 
the most munificent patron of art in general, but 
an especial one of architecture, of which he was 
a most excellent judge. The architect who fur- 
nished the first and original design was Juan 
Bautista de Toledo, and his design, as far as re- 
gards the exterior facades, was mostly carried out. 
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He was dismissed after a time, for a cause un- 
known, and his place supplied by the greatest 
architect that Spain, or perhaps any other country, 
has produced in modern times,—Herrera. His 
work has principally been the interior, and conse- 
quently it is there, and not to the exterior, that 
we must look for that surpassing excellence which 
makes this building one of the greatest wonders of 
modern architectural art. The material is altogether 
of granite, the order almost wholly Doric. The 
roofs are of tiles, or sheets of lead, and its towers, 
cimborios, and fagades of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty. It is said, with a probability of truth, 
that this building was erected in consequence of a 
yow of Philip II., at the battle of St. Quentin, to 
San Lorenzo. But that the idea of a gridiron, 
which was the instrument of martyrdom of the 
siint, dictated the plan, or regulated the distribu- 
tion of its parts (upon which Ford indulged his 
sarcasm), 1 believe to be a vulgar rumour. 
The influence, though slight, of the Moorish 
taste may be traced in its general external features, 
in the application of its patios, and perhaps in the 
general architectural simplicity or baldness of the 
exterior. I believe that its design would not have 
been other than it is were the gridiron no instru- 
ment of martyrdom. 

The principal facade is 744 feet, exactly 20 feet less 
than the base line of the great pyramid (764 feet), 
and 37 feet greater than the second pyramid, that 
of Cepheron (707 feet), with towers at the angles 
of the height of 200 feet, which towers terminate 
in pyramids covered with slate, and finish in vast 
copper balls and a cross of iron. In the centre of 
the fagade, and of a width of 140 feet, is a salient 
projection of the wall, rising higher than the rest 
toa height of 145 feet. This gives mark to the 
principal entrance, which is in its centre. Above 
a socle or pedestal, a yard in height, rises the first 
story, which is of the Doric order, and to the 
level of the cornice 62 feet high, which cornice 
runs round the whole of the edifice. The said 
socle serves as a pedestal to eight half-columns, 
four on each side of the gate, divided two and two, 
in the intercolumniations of which are four niches, 
and above each two windows, one above the other. 
In the middle is the entrance, which is 12 feet 
wide and double that in height, with jambs, 
dentils, &c.,all of one entire piece of granite. Above 
the door there is a window, and the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice of the first story are sustained 
by half-columns, The second story, which is 
Ionic, resting upon the cornice of the first, has no 
more than four half-columns, in whose interval, 
placed in a niche, is a statue of San Lorenzo, 
15 feet high, executed in coloured marble, with 
the exception of the hands and feet, which are 
white, by Juan Bautista Monegro, below is a shield 
of the royal arms cut in stone. Above the Ionic 
half-columns is a triangular facade, with pedestals 
and balls, which terminate the principal portico. 

; In the half of the distance, at each one of the 
sides, are two gates of equal size, 10 feet wide, 
and double that in height, with jamb dentils 
and sobre dentils of one piece. All the doors and 
windows of this edifice have equally jambs and 
dentils of one piece. 

_ Turning to the edifice, the facade of the south 
1s the most beautiful of all from its majestic sim- 
plicity, having no more enrichment than the 
fillet and cornice, which at the same level run 
round all the edifice and four orders of windows. 
The number of these is 296, with three small doors 
below, one in each tower and one in the centre. 

Entering the central door of the principal 
facade, you find yourself in a beautiful porch of 
30 feet in width and 84 feet in length, above 
Which are the celebrated libraries. The ceiling is 
of stone, well worked and adorned, though with 
Simplicity, with fillets and lunettes, and the same 
the walls, which have pilasters in bold reliefs ; 
and between them six grand arches, three on 
each side; to the west the middle arch is the 
entrance-door, with its lateral ones. The three 
Which correspond in front, are open and give 
entrance to the grand patio of the kings, which is 
230 feet long by 136 feet wide. The walls of this 
are adorned with pilasters in bold relief, which 
rise from a pedestal, and at 344 feet terminate 
in a bold cornice, which is sustained by square 
modillons, These pilasters divide five orders of 
Windows, the number of which, counting those in 
slate roofs and towers, is 267. 
fa pon entering this patio, as I have said, the 

a of the church is opposite to you: 40 feet 
5 ra . coming to the temple, and altogether 
the » ‘ igh, are seven spacious steps, which run 

ath ole width of the patio: above is a spacious 
oa ing-place. The frontispiece of the temple is 
96 — below of five arches 14 feet wide and 

eet high, the two outer ones level with the 





fagade ; the three middle ones, a little more salient 
or projecting, are between six Doric half-merged 
columns; those of the middle single, and those 
of the sides paired with capitals, architrave, 
frieze, and cornice corresponding. Above the five 
arches correspond five windows, 6 feet by 
12} feet high; and this first story terminates in 
the cornice of the patio. Perpendicularly to the 
said half-columns are six pedestals, with their 
bases and cornices 13 feet, and bearing six statues, 
18 feet high, of granite, with hands and feet of 
white marble, representing six monarchs of the 
tribe of Judah and family of David, who in divers 
times contributed to the splendour and the resto- 
ration of the Temple of Jerusalem. These statues 
have girdles and crowns of bronze, plated with 
gold, as are also all the insignia which they bear. 
At the shoulders of these statues rises the second 
story, the fagade formed of six pilasters, corre- 
sponding with the six half-columns of the first. 
Between these pilasters are three grand windows, 
and above the band which connects them there *s 
another arched window, 13 feet wide and more than 
26 feet high, which breaks the lower cornice of 
the facade, and is comprised in its curve within 
the pediment. A triangular frontispiece, with 
five balls upon pedestals, finishes the sky line of the 
facade. At each side of this fagade rise two beau- 
tiful square towers to the height of 270 feet, which 
below are concealed in the building on either side 
of the convent and the college, and do not dis- 
cover themselves but at the height of 82 feet. 

Entering by the fagade of the temple through 
either one of three gates, you are in the vestibule, 
or bajo coro, of the church, 60 feet square, extra- 
ordinary for its construction; its ceiling being 
formed of massive blocks of granite, which, from 
its slight curvature, appear suspended. The 
mode in which it is constructed, and its enormous 
lateral thrust counteracted, being wholly con- 
cealed. 

The view of the church from this vestibule is 
one of the grandest that can be found or con- 
ceived. Even the cynic Ford, upon viewing it, 
was disarmed and fell down and worshipped. He 
says, ‘Here is indeed the triumph of architecture ; 
it takes away the breath of the beholder by its 
majestic simplicity; all is quiet, solemn, and 
unadorned. The religious sentiment pervades the 
whole of the house of God; everything mean or 
trivial is forgotten, and awe creeps over mortal 
map, who feels that the holy of holies overshadows 
him.” 

A principal feature of this church is the situa- 
tion of the coro, or choir, which I consider one of 
the finest inventions in this extraordinary build- 
ing. Utterly unlike the usual Spanish custom of 
placing it in the principal nave, which it generally 
encumbers. It is at the entrance of the church, 
in continuation of the greater nave, though at an 
elevation of 30 feet. Measuring from the bronze 
railings which are immediately over the entrance 
to the church to the opposite wall, from which it 
is lighted by three large windows looking into the 
patio, it is 96 feet in length by 106 feet in width 
and 84 feet in height. Of itself « church of some 
magnitude, it is entered by two grand arches on 
either side, communicating with the ante-coros, 
which are cloisters at the same elevation as the 
coro, running round the church and passing behind 
the grand altar, which (the grand altar) being of 
considerable elevation, the performance of the 
services at the high altar is perfectly seen from 
the coro, as necessary for the responses, while 
the coro itself is utterly unseen by the congrega- 
tion in the church, which gives rise to a most 
extraordinary effect: the solemn sounds of the 
responses and the anthems of the coro mysteriously 
float in the air, and fill the church with their har- 
mony, without its being perceived from whence 
they proceed. 

The ante-coros, or upper cloisters, which are 
upon a level with the coro (a second story, as it 
were), running round the church and passing be- 
hind the grand altar and open to the church, pre- 
sent, on passing along them, in the multiplied 
intersections of arches, some of the most magni- 
ficent scenes of architectural effect. Those who 
have passed through the upper corridors of the 
Colosseum at Rome may form an idea, though a 
faint one, of its grandeur. The body of the church 
is a perfect square of 183 feet, the material wholly 
granite. In the centre are four massive piers 30 
feet in thickness, relatively placed at the distance 
of 53 feet; and eight others corresponding spring 
from the walls, distant 30 feet from the first, with 
which they are connected one with the other by 
twenty-four arches. Thus the nave and transept 
form a Greek cross of equal arms, 53 feet wide, 
with side aisles 30 feet wide. In the central 
piers are formed chapels which are decorated with 





columns; but it is impossible to convey an idea, 
even in representation, of the unsurpassed gran- 
deur and solemnity of this interior. I know no- 
thing to equal it. The lower cloisters, too, are 
unique with their archways and _ entrances. 
Severity of style is supreme. They have not a 
vestige of ornament, but in their cyclopean sim- 
plicity they charm the eye and possess the imagi- 
nation by grandeur of line alone, in which they 
are unequalled by any Italian or other examples. 
There is a palace in Italy, the Pitti, at Florence, 
which invariably arises to the mind in association 
with this as an example of the Cyclopean style of 
architecture; but there is an affectation in the 
Pitti of rudeness and simplicity which makes it 
inferior to the work of Herrera in the realization 
of a true Cyclopean style. 

Upon the whole, I should say that the Escorial 
has not had that attention directed to it which it 
deserves, and, consequently, is not held in that 
estimation which it merits. It has been criticized 
as a royal palace, which it was not. The feeling 
which gave rise to it was that which impelled 
Charles V. to retire to the monastery of St. Juste, 
that which, under a different phase of civilization 
had urged Diocletian to seek the obscurity of 
Dalmatia and to raise his vast pile at Spalatro. 
Philip II. was anxious to embrace the monastic 
life, though unwilling to relinquish the sweets ot 
power. He became a monk while he was a sove- 
reign, and he raised this pile Del Real Monasterio 
de San Lorenzo,—the Royal Monastery of San 
Lorenzo. If ever architecture in its lottiest aim 
displays its just equality with its sister arts of 
poetry, painting, and music, in the expression of a 
sentiment and in the embodiment of a feeling, it 
does so in the Escorial. The gloomy austerity, 
the intense earnestness, I may add, even the 
mystic grandeur of the religious feeling of Philip, 
which characterized his age, more especially his 
country, and was embodied in his person as its 
chief representative, finds its expression in these 
vast walls, A romance in stone and mortar amidst 
its savage and melancholy sierra, the Escorial re- 
mains, and will remain, unequalled as a monument 
and memorial of a phase of human civilization 
which has passed away. 

The style of Herrera one would imagine less 
appropriate in its application to cathedrals and 
churches than to civil edifices; yet is the cathe- 
dral of Valladolid, erected by him in 1585 as the 
church of the Escorial, one of the monuments 
most worthy of the study of the architect: no- 
where is the genius of this man more striking, 
imperfect as the building is, for it was never 
wholly finished; had it been so, it would have been, 
as Herrera himself said, with conscious and well- 
founded pride, “un todo sin egual,”—a whole 
without its equal. No artist, it appears to 
me, has been known to impart to the Greco- 
Romano architecture that solemnity and religious 
feeling which is considered so marked a charac- 
teristic of the fine Gothic cathedral, and in which 
the Italian temples since the Renaissance, as St. 
Peter’s itself, and notably St. Paul’s, are so want- 
ing. Wherever this great man put his finger, he 
left the impress of sublimity. Perhaps the most 
perfect of all his works, the one which wholly 
bids defiance to criticism, is the Lonja, or exchange 
of Seville, 1583. Vitruvius has erected nothing 
finer. The general plan is a quadrangle, enclosing 
a court, surrounded by an arcade. There are two 
stories, ornamented externally by pilasters. The 
order is Tuscan, both above and below, and the 
court staircase, and various apartments, decorated 
with a profusion of the rarest marbles. The whole 
is a specimen almost unique of chaste elegance and 
massive solidity. An accomplished critic says that 
it is a model for public buildings, which should be 
placed in all boards of work or similar places. It 
is truly surprising the number of important archi- 
tects’ works that Philip II. scattered throughout 
Spain. There is scarcely a city of importance that 
does not present an instance in a gate, or entrance, 
a triumphal arch,’an ayuntamiento, or townhall, or 
one or more convents. The Spaniards were, in- 
deed, a convent-building nation. It is incredible 
the number that were erected even in the time of 
Philip II. In most large towns at that time the 
number of convents and nunneries averaged from 
forty to fifty, while others were distributed all over 
the land. As may be imagined (exclusive of the 
Royal monastery of San Lorenzo), Spain still 
contains the most magnificent examples of this 
class of edifice, notwithstanding the political 
events of the country have conduced to their 
destruction more than any class of buildings. Time 
will not permit me to specify them, although 
many deserve the earnest study of the architect. 
In most Spanish towns of importance since their 
suppression, the most convenient one has been 
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converted into a sort of national gallery, in which 
are collected the pictures, not stolen by the French, 
and the painted sculpture, &c., of the rest ; so that 
most of the important Spanish towns have now their 
national gallery. The largest one is usually con- 
verted to the cigar manufactory, a Government 
office, in Spain, of the utmost importance. I 
have pointed out the extraordinary manner in 
which the architecture of Spain kept pace with 
its literature in its rise, progress, and its cul- 
minating excellence, and the singular analogy be- 
tween the two arts in their various phases. It 
was equally so in its decline. When literature 
had attained its highest excellence in its national 
and characteristic style in Cervantes, Queveda, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon, there arose a poet 
who destroyed the goodly edifice by the introduc- 
tion of a vicious taste, named Gongora. He was 
not without cleverness ; indeed, it requires a cer- 
tain amount of talent, though debased, to over- 
ride that which is great. The vile trash was 
characterized by his name, Gongorism, as well as 
Cultismo. It was the same as that we term 
eupheuism. Precisely the same took place in archi- 
tecture. Upon the footsteps of the great Herrera 
trod a man named José Churiguerra (with his fol- 
lowers of course), that at once debased the architec- 
ture of Spain, and stamped a style with his name, 
Churiguerresco Churiguerismo, like the Gongorism 
of literature. Its characteristic is the absence of 
all purity of taste, and the overwhelming redun- 
dancy of vicious ornamentation. It is also called 
in Spain the Plataresco, from its resemblance to 
the capricious and fantastic forms of the chasings 
of plate. As may be imagined nothing can be 
worse than the works of Ribero, Tomo Gavilin, the 
followers of Churiguerra, who was not the worst, 
though his name has been selected to designate the 
style. ‘Their works are worse than the decline 
of the Italian, the Rococo, which in its apostle 
Borromini was nearly contemporary, and are 
called by the Spaniards themselves, who are ex- 
cellent critics of art, Delirios, or offspring of 
diseased or distempered imaginations, and some- 
times compared to the works of the harpies who 
in ancient times scattered filth over everything, 
as these have, indeed, befouled too many of the 
principal churches in Spain, as the Cathedral of 
Valentia, in which city may also be seen some of 
the most outrageous specimens of the style in the 
houses of the Valentian nobility—the angles at 
the bases of which will turn intv and roll along 
the ground in enormous volutes or scrolls, orna- 
mented with Tritons and Cupids, and endless 
broken and fantastic curves. However, to some of 
the best works of the style one cannot help 
according a certain degree of admiration for their 
richness and fertility of invention. One of the 
least. unsatisfactory specimens is the College of 
San Telmo, once a naval college, at present the 
sumptuous palatial residence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, at Seville, facing the 
Christina Gardens. I regret that I have not a 
drawing of the portal fagade of this building, 
which is most interesting, but it is given, as well as 
the Alcasar of Seville, in Mr. Wells’s “ Travels in 
Spain.” The building is composed of two large 
quadrangles, behind a fagade of 500 or 600 feet in 
length, the portal centre of which, of most 
elaborate execution in the Plataresque taste, has 
been enriched by the architect, Matias de Figueroa, 
in its three stories, with carved columns, inscrip- 
tions, balconies, statues, single and grouped 
arches, medallions, wreaths, friezes, &c., of un- 
exampled richness. Another specimen, also at 
Seville, deserving the attention of the architect, 
is the fagade of the Ayuntamiento, or Town-hall, 
once a portion of the vast Franciscan convent, 
now for the most part pulled down. 

This degraded style—the decadence of archi- 


tecture in Spain—sprang up towards the end of 


the seventeenth century, when all her arts de- 
clined, aud continued a considerable time into the 
next century. 

It is not the object of my lecture to notice the 
modern architecture of Spain; I will, however, 
conclude with a few remarks upon Madrid in an 
architectural point of view. It is, by some cen- 
turies, the youngest capital in Europe, St. Peters- 
burg excepted, as it cannot be said to have been 
founded before the sixteenth century by Charles 
V. It in consequence is deficient in ancient archi- 
tectural monuments in Roman, Moorish, Gothic, 
or even Cinque-Cento art. It possesses no Notre 
Dame or Louvre and Tuileries like Paris. It 
has 10 Westminster Hall, Westminster Abbey, no 


Tower, no Whitehall, Banqueting House, like 


London, and is unfortunately rich in Rococo, 
which was the reigning style at the earlier period 


of its erection. It is, besides, the smallest capital 
of a great nation in Europe. Nevertheless, it has 


some architectural features superior at least to 
London. We have no street in London, nor yet, 
indeed, is there in Paris, notwithstanding the 
recent splendid improvemeuts by the magnificent 
sovereign of the French, which can vie with the) 
Calle de Alcala, in its noble expanse and its varied 
saccession of buildings of sumptuous or stately 
architecture. I should mention that there was a 
sort of reaction in the architectural taste of Spain 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
first native who opposed successfully the Churi- 
guerresque style being Ventura de Rodrigues ; he 
fortunately, with his followers, led back to a 
more severe and correct style of design, which 
became extremely popular and beneficial to the 
architectural display of Madrid. He was the 
founder, in fact, of the modern architectural taste 
of Spain existing to this day. 

No metropolis in Europe presents a royal palace 
which, taking all things into consideration, can 
vie with that of Madrid. It was erected for 
Philip V. by Juvara, a Sicilian, and Jachetti, a 
Turinese, to whom, with Sabatine, also a Sicilian, 
Rodriguez, and Villaneuva, Madrid owes her best 
architecture. Its style is Italian; it is square, 
each of its fronts being 470 feet in length 
by 100 feet high. It is built of white stone, 
with a rustic base of granite. It encloses 
a magnificent court, and is of itself a build- 
ing of the utmost importance; but there is 
| an inexpressible charm given to it by its extra- 
ordinary site, and that site the more extraordinary 
as being connected with a busy and populous city. 
This sumptuous pile towers over a country grand 
in its wildness, and closed by the magnificent range 
of the Guadarama mountains. It forcibly recals 
to mind some of those finest works of Claude 
Loraine, where noble and elegant fabrics of Italian 
architecture are surrounded by, and contrasted 
with, nature in her grandest features in the ex- 
panse of the boundless sea, or the vast and luxu- 
riant wilderness closed by the rolling Apennines, 
forming a whole fraught with poetry. 

The Puerta del Sol is the Charing-cross, or more 
than the Charing-cross, of Madrid. It is here (in 
the language of Johnson) that there is the con- 
fluence of the full tide of human life. The 
Spaniards were making it (when I was there, two 
years ago), by the buildings with which they 
were surrounding it, worthy of its importance as 
the heart of the capital. They had embellished 
its centre, not with the ginger-beer squirts of 
Trafalgar-square, but with a truly magnificent 
fountain. 

The most considerable work of Villanueva is 
the Museo (the National Gallery) of Madrid, 
beautifully situate on the Prado. It is of red 
brick, ornamented with granite. The principal 
fagade (although in some respects open to criti- 
cism, as being flanked by two projections in the 
manner of bastions tending to injure the harmony 
of the outline) is a work of considerable merit. In 
the centre isa hexastyle portico of Doric, flanked by 
two Ionic colonnades of incomparable beauty, and 
the Ionic temple which forms the lateral, 7.e., the 
principal, entrance is unrivalled in beauty and fit- 
ness. The vast circular hall of entrance, from which 
open the entrances to the various galleries or 
schools diverging from it, is one of the noblest 
and most appropriate of designs. It is impossible, 
in considering the National Gallery of a foreign 
nation, not to feel shame and humiliation for 
our own; the more so, as the work was not of 
an Academician only (Mr. Wilkins), but of 
the Royal Academy of Arts of London, the 
plans in their progress having been laid before 
the council of that body for their consideration— 
their approval or rejection. One conclusion may 
be drawn from it, that however it may be with 
the other arts, architecture has not her home in 
that institution. Nor from that source will be 
drawn the genius and inspiration which will here- 
after dignify and adorn our future London, or 
place us upon a par with foreign nations in this one 
of the noblest of the fine arts. I allude to this 
especially in consequence of the speech of Sir 
Charles Eastlake at the dinner the other day at 
the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy have 
felt that architecture is of all the arts the one 
which has slipped through their fingers, and alone 
is independent of that absolute control that they 
assume to exercise over all the departments of the 
fine arts. Sir Charles has therefore taken the 
golden opportunity afforded by the dinner (which 
he has done upon other occasions for equally 
sinister objects), to suggest to Her Majesty’s 
ministers the necessity of the establishment of a 
permanent power (of course, vested in the Royal 
Academy) to exercise absolute authority over the 
designs and execution of all architectural works 





as he says, “that unity and consistency which are 
especially desirable in architecture,”—“ that com. 
prehensiveness and continuity of purpose which 
are essential to completeness of result.” It is not 
a little singular that Mr. Ford, in an able article 
upon Spanish architecture in the Quarterl 
Review in 1846, ascribes the debasement of 
Spanish architecture, and the deterioration that 
Madrid has suffered in this respect, to the ve 
appointment of such a commission as Sir Charles 
Eastlake urges upon the Government. I quote 
his words :—“ Scarcely an edifice in Spain escaped 
these harpies—he alludes to the Churiguerresqueg, 
who were worthily succeeded by Royal Acadeni. 
cians. These, with their chairs, chains, and 
centralization, were the inventions of Philip V,, 
who came, according to Caen Bermudez, to crush 
ignorance and false taste with a strong hand, 
He created au artistical inquisition, which watched 
over architectural heresies, and whose approval 
was requisite before any new edifice could be 
erected. Thus the intellect of the nation was 
fettered by conventionalities, and every opening 
closed against private judgment and individual 
mind.” 








A RECENT PEEP AT THE ROOKERY OF 
ST. GILES. 


In no part of the metropolis has more satisfac. 
tory progress been made than around this famous 
but most disreputable metropolitan district; 
many houses of a very bad description have 
been removed; and Church-lane, which leads 
from Church-street to New Oxford-street, is 
the only portion of the ancient Rookery now re. 
maining. Twenty years ago it was a place of great 
danger except to those to whom the inhabitants 
felt well-disposed. Then the sanitary conditions 
were terrible, and the low lodging-houses were 
pandemonium. Into these dens, men, women, 
girls, and boys of all ages were admitted in un- 
limited numbers ; and scenes were enacted which 
were disgraceful to humanity. From time to 


time since the above date, particularly during the -§ 


last seven or eight years, a marked improvement 
has called for notice. It is not so much that the 
character of the persons who live here has 
amended, for still we see groups of the same sort 
of dangerous men and boys, the same haggard old 
women, others, of younger years, ragged and dirty; 
and children, the majority of whom are Irish, 
or of Irish extraction ; but, in spite of themselves, 
they are obliged to preserve a degree of cleanli- 
ness, in the rear part of the premises. So far as 
we were able to judge, the sanitary inspector of 
the parish seems to do his duty well: there 
were few accumulations of dust. Indeed, the 
people seem to have now a practice of throwing 
the ashes and refuse into the carriage-road ; these 
being swept up by the scavengers every morning 
and evening, and removed; and although this 
plan is not very sightly, it is perhaps less harmful 
than the storing for a time of such matters 0 
cellars or narrow back-yards. 

We heard some complaints here of scarcity of 
water, but not so loudly as in many other dis- 
tricts, There is a contrivance in several of the 
houses respecting the water supply: it is to place 
a number of casks in the cellars which are now 
unused. These casks are filled when the water 
comes in from the main, and it can be pumped up, 
when wanted, into a passage, or some other con- 
venient part of each house. This, it is said, pre- 
vents waste of water; but great care should be 
taken to keep pure those places in which this 
supply is held, by means of seasonable lime 
washing, ventilation, and the removal of all impure 
matters. There isa pump of this kind attached 
to the front of a shop at the south-east corner of 
Church-lane. This is supplied from a very large 
cistern in the old-fashioned house adjoining, which 
was formerly occupied by Justice Dyott. It's 
said that during the severe frosts, for several years 
past, this supply has never failed. The pump 
cannot be used by any one except with the per 
mission of the proprietor of theshop. The license 
lodging-houses, which are under the care of Mr. 
Reasen and his staff, are in a clean and wholesome 
condition. In Church-street, there are seve 
houses which are licensed as common or 
houses, and are under the surveillance of mo 
police. In one of these houses the late el 
rious murder was committed; and in Justi : 
Dyott’s house a similar tragedy occurred neon 
time ago. Some of these places afford lodging? 
dissolute girls, and are notoriously evil hous 
It has been much objected to that such — 
ments should be allowed ; but this is not, as thes . 
exists, a question for the police: their continuane 





hereafter to be erected in London, to secure to us, 


depends on the forbearance of the parish author! 
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ties; and certainly it is better that such spots— 
blemishes though they be—should be open, either 
by night or by day, to the visits of the police, 
than remain dirty and disorderly. To return, 
however, to Church-lane; it is to be noticed 
that, although improvements have taken place 
outside, the houses within, let in tenements, are 
as badly conditioned as formerly; and we think 
as much, indeed more, overcrowded than ever. 
In this matter we can expect no good change until 
the law empowers the police to inspect dwellings 
so let, as they do common lodging-houses. This 
we have often urged. 

The population of the Rookery is peculiar; and 
it is disheartening to notice, that although five 
schools of various kinds have been built round 
about, but few, if any, of the children, are sent 
from Church-lane. There, and elsewhere, in parts 
of the metropolitan population similarly composed, 
it is matter for wonder what is to become of these 
children, and if, when they arrive at manhood 
and womanhood, they will be better or worse 
than the wretched parents who have brought 
them into a miserable existence. There is con- 
stantly a police-officer at each end of Church-lane, 
and by this and other means a degree of order is 
kept which was not formerly known in this 
troublesome locality. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN: DISCOVERIES 
BEARING UPON THE QUESTION. 


Every discovery and incident helping to consti- 
tute, as science, the newly established pursuits, 
archzeo-geology and anthropology, is now receiving 
so much attention, that we are surprised no notice 
has been taken of a discovery stated by the Hecho 
du Nord to have been made in the town of 
Lille, which, if correctly reported, should be 
capable of being turned into evidence in favour of 
theories of the formation of “recent” or earlier 
strata, or in disproof; though the facts detailed 
are too remarkable for us to say in which exact 
direction they should be considered to tend. 
Although the discovery is said to have been made 
on the morning of the 1st of April, we may assume 
that the French journals would not have given, as 
they have, some extended publicity to the story, 
without conviction of the character for veracity of 
the Hecho du Nord. Moreover, part of the state- 
meut may be tested by any one able to visit the 
museum in Lille, where the object discovered is 
said to have been placed for inspection. The story 
is, that on the morning of the 31st of March, or 
1st of April, whilst one of the houses of the Grand’ 
Place of Lille was in course of demolition, a 
block of stone, broken in falling, disclosed, to the 
astonishment of the workmen, the form of a child 
petrified in the interior of the block; and, as 
though this much would not be sufficiently start- 
ling, it is added that one of the child’s legs had been 
a wooden one. The whole figure, with the wood, 
had acquired the hardness of stone; and the 
form, extended in the attitude of sleep, with the 
perfect leg slightly bent, was completely pre- 
served. The figure was found to be attached to the 
general mass by a cement that had been formed ; 
and it could not be separated. The French 
authority, in directing the attention of the citizens 
of Lille to the object itself in the museum, does 
not hesitate to ascribe to it an antiquity of many 
thousand years, As regards the geological age of 
the stone, the only statement is to the effect that 
os block came originally from the quarries of the 

ise, 

Readers of the newspapers may have noticed 
that a fresh statement of the discovery of living 
toads in blocks of stone has appeared. Mr. Gordon 
Cumming is quoted as the authority. We have 
not the paragraph at hand; but, of course, every 
statement of the kind should show that the 
observer had examined carefully the block, to dis- 
cover any fissure by which the toads might have 
entered. 

‘ The French men of science are finding reasons 
or believing in the high antiquity of the human 
remains discovered lately near Abbeville. They 
seem, at least, to have gone far to disprove the 
Value of Dr. Falconer’s test of sawing the tooth, 
in which he discovered gelatine; since they are 
able to assert that gelatine has been found in fossil 
eeth of much greater antiquity than any teeth to 

e found in “drift.” ©M. Boucheride Perthes has 
many objects in his collection which appear more 

xe the work of hands than the objects known as 
— implements, These have been seen by the 

iter of thig present note, when at Abbeville. 
> ost of those found in the peat are unquestion- 
“ others found in the “ drift,” we believe 

* ee de Perthes would set no value upon. 

statements as to the connexion of the tooth 





found at Moulin-Quignon, somewhat differ: Dr. 
Falconer’s letter would seem to say that the tooth 
was one that had been found detached, near to the 
bone; whilst the recent statements at the Academy 
of Sciences seem to imply that the tooth had 
merely belonged to the collection of M. Boucher 
de Perthes ; who, it is added, had always expressed 
doubts about it, and refused to guarantee it. 
Whilst these questions are debated, there are 
French men of science who are seeking to explain 
the effects of stratification by different theories 
from those which are received. Whatever the issue 
of the many branches of investigation into the his- 
tory and antiquity of the earth’s strata, and of the 
human and animal life upon it and within, there 
are few men to whom so much will be owing as to 
M. Boucher de Perthes. 

Since these notes were penned, a second letter 
by Dr. Falconer has appeared, giving an account 
of meetings held in Paris, and further and very 
careful researches at Moulin-Quignon, in all 
which he had assisted. The chief result, admitted 
equally by Englishmen and the French, is that the 
bone exhumed by M. Boucher de Perthes, as well as 
“ flint-implements ” having characteristics which 
had led someof the English men of science to regard 
the implements as forgeries, could not have been 
inserted in the strata by the workmen. The 
French go further, and say that the jaw and the 
implements alike are contemporary with the depo- 
sition or formation of the strata. Dr. Falconer 
still doubts whether the jaw is of any very great 
antiquity. Whichever way the conclusion be 
arrived at, as to the bone, the discovery in Lille, 
if authentic, should help to the decision. 








THE PEABODY FUND. 


THE trustees, by the secresy in which they 
shroud their steps, are lessening public confidence 
in the wisdom of their proceedings. It is now re- 
ported that they have purchased a portion of the 
long vacant ground in Victoria-street, Holborn-hill. 
Dr. S. Gibbon, on the part of the Board 
of Works for the Holborn district, has addressed 
a communication to them, urging the eligibility of 
the Holborn district for the erection of dwellings 
for the industrial classes, for various reasons, 
which he gives, especially :— 

lst. Because the number of the existing houses is in- 
adequate to the population, as is evidenced by the numerous 
cases of overcrowding and illegal occupation of dark 
cellars, which are constantly demanding the Board’s 
attention; and by the fact that a few years since 348 
houses, with many more in the adjoining parish of Clerken- 
well, were taken down ia this district for street improve- 
ments in the Holborn Valley. These 348 houses, which 
accommodated about 1,044 families, and 4,176 individuals, 
have not been replaced ; therefore it was not surprising to 
find at the census, 1861, that the population of one 
sub-district averaged 4°4 families, and 15°5 persons to 
each house. 

2nd. Because most of the houses at present occupied by 
the poor are of ancient and, in a sanitary point of view, 
of very faulty construction: crowded together in narrow 
courts and alleys, they are defectively lighted, often built 
back to back with other houses, so as to be incapable of 
efficient (i, e. through) ventilation. The dust-bins, water- 
buts, and water-closets, formerly cesspools, are situate 
in the basements. Originaliy designed for one, they now 
contain from ten to fifteen families each. It is believed 
that the erection of a few blocks of cheerful and whole- 
some dwellings would necessitate the rebuilding of these 
old houses, which are now with difficulty kept fit for 
human habitation. 


Is it certain that building houses is the best 
thing the trustees can do? 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tue fifth lecture of the session at the Architec- 
tural Museum, in the South Kensington Museum, 
was delivered on Tuesday, May 19, by Mr. 
William White. The lecturer first called atten- 
tion to the purposes of the Architectural Museum, 
and of the lectures annually given in it. These 
were meant, he said, not so much for technical in- 
struction, as for mutual improvement by means of 
discussion ; and the proper subjects of them were 
not the general principles and theory of architec- 
ture, but rather how the various subordinate 
branches of art that are exercised under the 
architect’s direction, might be most successfully 
cultivated : how, in the words of their president, 
“the artist workman might be converted into the 
working artist.” : 

His subject was the wrought-iron work of the 
Great Exhibition of 1862. He had taken notes 
of the various objects at the time, and he now 
freely criticized what he had seen, believing that 
without free criticism there was no way of arriving 
at a higher perfection of true art. The following 
is a sketch of Mr. White’s observations : — Metal 
work may be divided into two classes, wrought 
work and cast work. Wrought work holds the 
higher place in art, though cast work is of more 


experimented upon in London, with the jaw-bone 


practical utility, especially in large works, owing 
to its cheapness. Each requires a treatment pro- 
per to the material: forgetfulness of this simple 
principle is the chief cause of errors in design and 
taste. Cast-iron is brittle: wrought-iron is elastic. 
By casting we can obtain a perfect mechanical 
uniformity, but wrought-iron shows the hand and 
skill of the workman, and can be counted good 
only when it shows a skilful touch. Annealed 
cast-iron, or, as it is commonly but incorrectly 
called, “ malleable cast,” is often used in defiance 
of the true principles of art, as an imitation of 
wrought-iron. This use is to be condemned, for 
this material wants the tenacity and elasticity of 
wrought-iron; still the material has a legitimate 
use as cast. The beauty of wrought-iron work 
depends upon the workmanship being fully shown, 
as well as the nature of the material. The draw- 
ing out and fining of good wrought work shows at 
once that it could not have been cast, and could 
not stand if it were cast. The structure and the 
surface ought to indicate the nature of the pro- 
cess by which it was formed: twisted iron is in 
vain imitated by filed spirals: the effect of such 
shams is always unsatisfactory. Care must be 
taken that decoration does not interfere with real 
usefulness, or with the strength of the work. In 
illustration of the principles advocated by the 
lecturer, he drew attention to the points of excel- 
lence or defect in many of the chief works exhi- 
bited in 1862; showing sketches of some, and pro- 
ducing others kindly lent by the owners for the 
occasion. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Skidmore offered some remarks, and proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. White, which was heartily 
responded to. 








VITAL STATISTICS OF MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA. 


Some vital statistics given in the report of the 
Registrar General of Melbourne have much 
interest. In the month of December, 1862, the 
deaths in Melbourne were 393, or a daily average 
of 12°68. This shows a considerable increase in 
the rate of mortality compared with that of the 
same month in the year before, when it was 8:11 
per day. In 1861, the deaths in December were 
322; in 1860, as many as 525; and in 1859, 479. 
Of the 393 deaths in December, 1862, 259, or 
nearly 66 per cent., were children under five years 
of age; and 134, or rather more than 34 per 
cent., were beyond that age. This is sadly like the 
statistics of infant deaths in the mother country. 
The number of deaths throughout the district, 
during the quarter terminating on the 31st De- 
cember, 1862, amounts to 830, against 738 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1861. 

The death rates of the quarter for each 1,000 in 
the different parts of the district of Melbourne, 
vary very greatly. In Melbourne proper, the 
rate was 875. If the other quarters correspond 
with this, the yearly deaths of this capital 
would be 35 in the 1,000—equal to the 
average of Manchester township. But in east 
Melbourne the death rate in the quarter was 
only 2°48 in the 1,000; North Melbourne 
and Carlton, 8:16; Fitzroy Municipality, 5°33; 
South Yarra and Prahram, 4°81; Emerald Hill 
and Sandridge, 5°16; St. Kilda and Brighton, 
4°45 ; Doutta Galla and Keilor, 3:56 ; Borooridara 
and Heidelberg, 2:27; Cut-paw-paw, 3:05; Hob- 
son’s Bay, 1:74, or only 696 in the 1,000. We 
have not just now the means at hand of knowing 
to what extent the death rate of the town of Mel- 
bourne may be affected by the deaths of persons 
who may have been brought from other neigh- 
bourhoods to the public institutions; but if this 
cannot be shown to be to a considerable extent 
the case, it is clear that the town of Melbourne 
requires sanitary care. 

Besides the chances of life and death, the 
price of provisions is a matter of consequence: it 
may, therefore, be useful for those who intend to 
emigrate to Australia to compare the following 
list of the chief necessaries of life :—Bread, per 
4b. loaf, 6d. to 7d.; apples, per lb., 4d.; meat, 
3d. to 5}d.; pork, 7d. to 9d.; dry onions, 1} to 
2d.; potatoes, per cwt., 6s. to 9s.; cabbages, 2d. 
to 1s. each; sugar, 4d. to 6d. per lb.; tea, 2s. 
to 3s. 6d.; coffee, 1s. 6d.; tallow candles, 6d. 
to 7d.; sperm candles, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d.; 
cheese, 9d. to 1s. 6d.; fresh butter, 2s. 6d. to 
23. 9d.; salt butter, 1s. 6d. to 2s.; ducks, per 
pair, 6s. to 7s.; eggs, per dozen, 1s. 8d.; geese, 
5s. to 63. each; fowls, per pair, 43. to 4s. 6d. ; 
turkeys, 7s. to 12s. each; milk, 9d. per quart; 
English beer, 6d. a glass, 1s. 6d. a quart; ditto, 
bottles, 12s. a dozen; colonial beer, 9s. a dozen ; 
gas, 16s. per 1,000 feet ; wood, 12s. to 18s. a load; 
coals, 27. 103. per ton. 
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SOME ODDS AND ENDS. 


Short-hand Writing.—The preface to a small 
work on Brachygraphy, published by J. Gurney, 
March Ist, 1778, mentions as a curious fact, that 
it was an art then unknown to any people in the 
world except to the subjects of the king to whom 
it was dedicated, George III.; and adds that, 
although it was known to Cicero, who instructed 
and employed persons to practise it in the Roman 
senate, no avail was made of it in this country 
till the year 1588, when Dr. Timothy Bright 
printed a treatise, entitled “Characterie, or the 
Art of Short, Secret, and Swift Writing by Cha- 
racters,” which he dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
under whose letters patent it was published. The 
author proceeds to undertake a task that would 
inflict upon many more modern writers an infinity 
of trouble; namely, to explain, in person, to any 
purchaser of the book, such passages as he may not 
immediately comprehend, and to promptly attend 
to any letter stating such difficulty of comprehen- 
sion, which might be addressed to him, post-paid. 
We presume he would reply to these in short-hand. 
But the offer is indicative of the intimate relation 
between reader and writer on out-of-the-way sub- 
jects when the polite arts were not so generally 
diffused as in our own age. 

Quantities.—It may be some satisfaction to 
such of our readers as are stumbling over the first 
difficulties in the art of taking out quantities, to 
know that equal obstacles beset the paths of 
students of other subjects. Grammar, logic, mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, algebra, and natural philoso- 
phy, have their abstruse and harassing quantities, 
as well as building materials. There is, in fact, 
scarcely any end to quantities. By way of proof, 
we enumerate :—Moral quantity (that which de- 
pends on the manners of men and the free deter- 
mination of their wills, as good and evil, dignity 
and power, rewards and punishments); natural 
quantity (such as weight, motion, cold, light, 
thickness, and thinness); notional quantity (that 
is, a quantity arrived at by the operation of the 
understanding, relating, for instance, to the ex- 
tent of the mind’s capacity, or of its concep- 
tions) ; permanent quantity (extension into length, 
breadth, and quantity) ; successive quantity (that 
which is applied to time and motion) ; transcen- 
dental quantity (the continuation of the existence 
of a being); continued quantity; discrete quan- 
tity ; simple and compound quantity. The quan- 
tity of matter in a body, and the quantity of 
motion in a body, are further varieties. The 
simple measurements or cubing of building mate- 
rials may be considered a mental recreation by 
contrast with these untangible quantities. 

Curious Names of Northumbrian Places.— 
There are many singular names of places in 
Northumberland. Not the least curious are All- 


good, Blinkbonnie, Biteabout, Clickemin, Carry- 
louse, Coalhouses, Coatyards, Coldcoats, Middle- 
thread, Makemrich, Moneylaws, Monkseaton, Nun- 
riding, Roguery, Synderhope, Sheepwash, Twice- 
brewed, Thrivewell, and Unthank. Places on the 
lines of old Roman roads bear indicative names, 
such as Benridge, Brieredge, Cawledge, Currage, 
Corridge, Dunridge, Edgewell, Ferneyridge, 
Greenridge, Harperidge, Highridge, Longridge, 
Mellsridge, Nunridge, Quitreway, Stamfordham, 
Todridge, Usway, Yasridge, Whitridge, &c. The 
names, too, of places along the route of the great 
Roman wall speak for themselves :— Walltown, 
Whalton, Wallington, Wallbottle, Walridge, 
Harewalls, Cocklaw Walls, Wall, Wallhouses, 
Thirlwall, Gunnerswall, and Wallsend. The sites 
of camps and other Roman settlements are indi- 
cated in names:—Rochester, Rudchester, Hed- 
chester, Fernechester, Chesterhope, Greenchester, 
Whitchester, Chesterwood, Oatchester, and 
Chesters. The terminals most peculiarly North- 
umbrian are biggin, bottle, bothal, bogg, croft, 
cleugh, eals, flatt, fell, gate, haugh, hoe, hag, hope, 
kirk, lin, mire, peth, peel, rigg, rim, shaw, shield, 
slake, syke, twisle, &c. Some of these forms are 
reversible: kirk, for instance, is a prefix as well 
as an affix, Kirle Harle, or Nunny Kirk. Lin is 
another instance: there are Routing Linn and 
Lowlin, as well as Linton, Linmouth, and Lin- 
briggs. It is further noticeable that although the 
Danes frequently invaded Northumberland, there 
are but few places owning Danish names. 

Ancient Britain.—The secretaries of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club, Mr. Robert Embleton 
and Mr. George Tate, F.G.S., have recently issued 
their annual volume perpetuating the transactions 
of that body. The matter in it of interest to our 
readers consists of Mr. Tate’s accounts of the ex- 
ploration of several traces of Ancient Britain 
among the Cheviot hills. There is evidence, in 
the great number of ruined buildings, to show that 
500 ancient Britains lived in tracts on which there 
is now but one solitary shepherd’s cot. A town, 
several forts, and numerous hut circles, have been 
uncovered ; that is to say, the immense accumula- 
tions of earth upon the ruins of them have been 
removed by a staff of explorers, under the prac- 
tical direction of Mr. Coulson, Corbridge. Besides 
these, of which we have informed our readers 
from time to time, an exploration has been made 
of a huge circle of large stones, some standing, 
some overthrown among the heather, on the north 
side of the Three Stone Burn, near Cheviot. The 
stones vary in height and in distance from each 
other. The tallest is 5 feet 5 inches; the shortest 
21 inches high. One of an intermediate size, 
3 feet 9 inches, is 10 feet round. The plan of the 
so-called circle is elliptical, measuring 112 feet. by 





96 feet. On this elliptical line the stones are 


placed singly, at unequal distances, the two nearest 
to each other being 13 feet 2 inches apart; the 
two most distant from one another 31 feet apart. 
Allowing that there is a missing stone in a space 
measuring 57 feet from stone to stone, we have 
here a mystic circle composed of fourteen huge 
blocks of porphyry. What was its purpose? To 
ascertain this, excavations were made along the 
circumference and round some of the stones: 
trenches were cut at right angles through the 
inclosure, and again at some distance from the 
centre down to the natural surface and below it. 
This examination revealed nothing except a little 
charred wood here and there, and one flint arrow- 
head. No walls, no ditches, nor rampiers, nor 
further relics were found. By an exhaustive pro- 
cess Mr. Tate comes to the conclusion that this 
circle of unhewn stones “ was the temple wherein 
the ancient Britons of the district assembled to 
join in the religious rites performed by their Druid 
priests.” In corroboration of this view he mentions 
a Gaelic phrase, pointed out by Dr. Wilson,— 
“ Am chiel thu dol do’n clachan,”—Are you going 
to the stones?—for are you going to church, 
which seems to imply a traditional association of 
idea, of worship and the monolithic rings of our 
ancient population. The cost of the explorations 
was defrayed by the Duke of Northumberland; 
and the gentlemen upon whose estates the anti- 
quities are situate, Messrs. F. Sitwell, M. Culley, 
and W. Roddam, afforded every facility in their 
power. Thevolumealso contains papers on Jedburgh 
by Mr. Jeffrey ; “On the Northumbrian Dialect,” 
by Mr. Ralph Carr; “On the Battle of Flodden 
Field” (illustrated); ‘On Barrows at Ford,” by 
the Rev. W. Greenwell; “An Account of an 
Ancient British Grave, discovered at North Sun- 
derland,” by the Rev. F. R. Simpson; with a 
“Description of the Calvarium of a Skeleton 
found therein,” by T. B. Davis, M.P., F.AS.; 
“Notices of the Remains of Ancient Camps at 
Milne-graden,” by Mr. D. Milne Home; “ Miscel- 
lanea Zoologica,” by Mr. R. Embleton ; and a form 
of notice respecting things worth observing and 
preserving distributed among the persons employed 
in the formation of the Berwickshire Railway, 
1862. As this may be useful to those in the 
neighbourhood of similar works, who are forming 
or filling museums, we condense it :— 

Geology: old Rocks.—The lines of junction 
between different rock formations should be 
observed to note how the more recent rocks have 
been deposited over the edges of the older rocks, 
after the latter had been elevated and contorted. 
Any metals, unusual minerals, crystals, fossil 
remains, should be as little injured as possible, so 
as to allow drawings to be made on the spot. 

Superficial Deposits.—Observe the way in 
which the old rocks are covered by beds of clay, 
gravel, and sand; and whether they appear to 
have been ground down and smoothed by the 
passage over them of heavy and rough materials; 
and if so, in what direction the scratches and 
marks are made. Any fossil remains found in 
these beds, bones or teeth of animals, shells, or 
plants, should be preserved. 

Antiquities.—Any coins, and weapons or other 
implements, whether made of stone, wood, or 
metal, should be carefully preserved and a note 
taken of the place and stratum in which they were 
found. Any sculptured stones or stones bearing 
inscriptions should be taken care of. If any 
graves or skeletons are discovered they should re- 
main undisturbed until they are properly examined; 
and the greatest care should be taken to preserve 
skulls or urns from being broken. In the event 
of any discoveries being made under any of the 
above heads, notice thereof should be sent to, &c. 








A DANGEROUS FOOT-PATH. 


For years past the footpath which passes on 
the west side of the road opposite the Islington 
Agricultural Hall, the Fever Hospital, and for 4 
long way northwards, has been one of the most 
dangerous in the metropolis, owing to some level- 
ling which has been made in the carriage-roa 
in stage-coach days. ‘This footpath has _ 
left standing up above the road at a height 0 
from 2 feet to that of 3 feet, 4 feet, and upwards. 
In frosty weather, during fogs, and in dark nights, 
this is very dangerous, and has caused maby 
accidents. Now that we are having monster 
musical entertainments, dog-shows, and cattle- 
shows, which attract large multitudes to this 
neighbourhood, the matter is of greater ry 
quence even than it was formerly. It will 
expensive, and inconvenient to the qa 
houses, to lower the foot-path; but there ry 
to be an iron railing placed along the curb of 





inland cliff; or it might be formed into steps. 
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MODERN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 


In an interesting and valuable lecture recently 
delivered by Professor Westmacott before the 
Cambridge School of Art,* the lecturer expressed 
the following views :— 

“There is still great danger to the interests of 
true art from the propensity there is in sculptors 
so frequently to appeal only to the sensual feelings 
of their public, and to look a-field for their sub- 
jects in classical dictionaries and in obsolete fables, 
rather than to draw from their own feeling. Thus 
they are led, as we constantly see, to produce 
works only to exhibit form; only to show the 
ability of their authors in the manipulation of a 
difficult material, or to attract attention by ad- 
dressing the mere sense. 

Some additional force seems to be given to these 
remarks by the fact,—and it is a very interesting 
one,—of the movement that has been made by a 
small section of artists in the production of works 
of a sentimental and, usually, religious character. 
These reformers of art have discovered a great 
truth, too long lost sight of, that such art, so 
founded, is the highest and the best; and according 
to the opinion above expressed, even this principle, 
if once generally recognized, may be considered a 
possible ground for the improvement of all our 
art. It is a matter to be deplored, that with this 
noble impulse to incite them, some of the pro- 
moters of this movement have not fully recognized 
the advantage of practising their art upon the 
highest standard of form. This, there can be no 
doubt, has interfered with the good this school 
might have effected. Those who have studied and 
can appreciate the value of beauty,—it is.in art 
as in everything,—are offended at what appears a 
silly prejudice and affectation in those who utterly 
repudiate its use. Why pure and noble thoughts 
and illustrations of sacred scenes and subjects 
should not be presented in the most pure, beau- 
tiful, and noble forms with which nature furnishes 
us, it is difficult on any theory to understand. To 
use the nude of the Greek ideal would be as 
absurd and objectionable as it would be incon- 
gruous and inappropriate in a Christian religious 
representation ; but as we have the highest type of 
beauty in the noblest of God’s creations, the 
human form, it seems a mere unreasonable preju- 
dice not to make the figures in such compositions 
as beautiful and as perfect as their Creator pro- 
duced them, when, as we read, ‘God made man 
after His own image.’ Purposely to represent 
actors in Scripture scenes attenuated, ill-formed, 
and of a vulgar commonplace class of form, is 
almost a mockery. It is true, the earlier artists 
of the revival, and even down to the fifteenth 
century, did this; but they knew no better. Art 
was then in its infancy. Their object was to 
express the subject, the idea; and their utter 
ignorance of rules of art is evident. Their work 
is impressive from its earnestness, not from its 
defects—in spite of its shortcomings, not because 
of them. Unfortunately the defects are what a 
certain school seems to admire and to think worthy 
of imitation. Material art, good or bad, may be 
copied; but simplicity and earnestness must be 
innate, part and parcel of the artist’s own idiosyn- 
cracy: and if he has these, how strange it seems 
that he should prefer to give them expression in 
language which he knows to be imperfect, of a 
bygone period, and showing a totally different 
condition of art-knowledge from his own. How 
can an artist of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pretend to find a true language of art,—that 
is, true to him and to his time and public,—in the 
strange, rude, meagre forms of seven or eight 
centuries ago? 

Still, this impulse, if allowed to develop itself, 
may, in spite of these little affectations, work great 
good to art. Some there may be who may find 
their market-advantage in following in a peculiar 
and exceptional wake, which has its class popu- 
larity, and, what is more to the point, its paying 
patrons. But there are among the artists of the 
new school true and earnest men who will un- 
doubtedly have the glory of advancing art of a 
pure and noble kind by their efforts to disseminate 
a feeling for pure and beautiful subjects, in oppo- 
sition to the false and the meretricious and the 
tricky that has to some extent been forced upon 
public attention here and elsewhere. 

Sculpture might have better taken an impulse 
from the standard of feeling approved by this 
movement, than from the more objectionable, even 
if fascinating, school of sensationists. It is not 
desirable, even if it were possible, to restore the 
style or mode of ancient Greek sculpture; but it 
might conduce greatly to the improvement, the 








* Now published by Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 





dignity, and the success of this art, if modern 
sculptors would bear in mind the exigencies, the 
conditions of its practice. From its very nature, 
confined to form and without the charm and fasci- 
nation of colour,—for the tinting and smearing 
experiments that have lately been witnessed can- 
not fairly be considered in the category of colour, 
that is, if nature’s colouring or Titian’s colour 
mean anything,—limited, as I have said, in its 
means by this one condition Form, sculpture is 
not fitted for picturesque, flighty, or very fanciful 
treatment.” 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


At the Annual General Meeting, May 13th, 
(Dr. Lee, F.R.S., President) the Auditors delivered 
in a report and balance sheet of the accounts for 
the past year, by which it appears that 5710. 6s. 
7d. had been received, and 515/. 17s. 10d. ex- 
pended, and a balance left in favour of the Asso- 
ciation of 557. 8s. 9d. Every account against the 
Society had been paid, and for the quarterly 
journal, and two parts of the Collectanea Archao- 
logica. The Associates were called upon to give 
more assistance towards the latter work, as an 
important archeological publication. A third part 
was announced as nearly ready for delivery. 

Thirty new Associates had been elected, fourteen 
had withdrawn, eight were deceased, and five were 
recommended by the council to be erased from 
the list for non-payment of their subscrip- 
tions. The Treasurer read notices of the de- 
ceased members. The usual votes of thanks to the 
officers and council having been passed, a ballot 
was taken for their successors for 1863-4, when 
the following list was returned :— 

President.—R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., D.C.L. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir Charles Rouse Boughton, Bart.; 
James Copland, M.D., F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A.; James Heywood, 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; George Vere Irving; T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; and Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Secretaries—J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix; H. Syer Cam- 
ing; and Edward Roberts, F.S.A. 

Secretary fur Foreign Correspondence.—Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

Paleographer,—Clarence Hopper. 

Curator und Librurian.—George R. Wright, F.S.A. 

Draftsman.—Henry Clarke Pidgeon. 

Council.—George G. Adams; George Ade; William 
Harley Bayley, F.S.A. ; Thomas Blashill; John Gray ; W. 
D. Haggard, F.S.A.; Matthew Harpley; Gordon M. 
Hills ; John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Edward Levien, 
M.A., F.S.A.; William Calder Marshall, R.A.; George 
Maw, F.S.A.; Thomas Page, C.E.; Richard N. Philipps, 
F.S.A. ; Edward Joseph Powell; J. W. Previté; and 
Samuel R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Auditors.—T. W. Davies and J. V. Gibbs. 

The Congress was fixed to be at Leeds, at the 
beginning of October, under the presidency of 
Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, when Ripon Cathedral, 
Fountains Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Aldborough, 
Wakefield, Pontefract, &c., will be visited. 





PROTECTION OF IRON FROM RUST. 


In course of a discussion on various subjects at 
the Society of Arts last week, in a Committee of 
Reference on Mechanics and Engineering, Mr.C. F. 
Varley said :—All attempts to use galvanised iron 
for roofs in large towns failed from the smoke 
attacking the galvanised metal,and tinned iron did 
not resist the action of smoke so well even as zinc. 
All the experiments he had seen of coppering iron 
had failed unless it was done in so expensive a 
manner as not to be practicable for any extended 
use of it. What they required was a covering of 
lead, or lead and antimony, put upon the iron so 
as to combine the stiffness and cheapness of iron 
with the durability of lead. Owing to the multi- 
plicity of telegraph wires in the metropolis danger 
might result from the falling of long spans of wire 
through their being rusted away. Col. Schaffner 
said the coverings of houses in some countries 
were of tinned iron. In America this was largely 
used instead of lead. In St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow iron was mostly used, but it required frequent 
painting. In the telegraph service he had tried 
many expedients for the preservation of the wires 
by galvanising and the use of linseed and other 
oils. He had boiled the wires in linseed oil with 
beneficial results; but they would decay. Mr. 
Varley, sen., said, if iron were heated and passed 
through oil, the pores were filled up, and the 
metal lasted along time. Mr. Reveley mentioned 
that iron heated and covered with asphaltum or 
mineral bitumen in the solid state had resisted a 
moist atmosphere for fifteen years. He had found 
the natural asphaltum the best, and he had not 
succeeded so well with liquid asphalte. With all 
other materials he had found the rust penetrated 
underneath. Mr. John Braithwaite said that the 





mode of arresting it adopted by his father, and 
which he had himself followed for the last fifty 
years, was by painting the iron with red lead. 
Painting with white lead was of no use, as the 
acid used in the preparation of it produced swell- 
ing effects. He had inspected a well where he 
had fixed an engine forty-five yearsago. The rods 
which had been placed in this well, 200 feet deep, 
were painted with pure red lead; and on taking 
them up, he found that their weight was precisely 
the same as when they were put down forty-five 
years ago. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Grantham.—A preliminary step has been taken 
towards the restoration of the church at Gran- 
tham ; at least, notice has been given of a vestry 
meeting “ for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of obtaining a report from some eminent 
architect on the present state of the parish church, 
and the works required to be undertaken for its 
restoration, and making such orders thereon as 
may be deemed expedient.” Mr. Scott, we under- 
stand, is to be requested to furnish a report of the 
present condition of the church, and the probable 
cost of restoration. 

Windsor.—The contributions towards the erec- 
tion of a new church in the vicinity of Queen’s 
Villas have justified the promoters in determining 
on its immediate erection, to further which six 
architects have been solicited to furnish plans. 
These, says the local Express, are to be submitted 
within a limited period; and, on the adoption of 
the favoured one, the work will be immediately 
proceeded with. 

Devizes.—St. John’s Church, Devizes, has been 
re-opened, after it had been closed for twelve 
months for the purpose of restoration and enlarge- 
ment. In pulling down the old arcades of the 
nave, a large number of ancient Norman carved 
heads and mou‘dings were found built into the 
walls; and Mr. Leach, the proprietor of the Castle 
Grounds, has just erected a Norman doorway from 
these stones. The lantern was at some time or 
other shut off by the construction of a ringers’ 
loft, and a series of intersecting arches, with 
columns and windows, of a peculiar structure, are 
thus hid from view. The present alterations did 
not contemplate a restoration of these features. 
The old waggon-headed roof of the nave has been 
replaced by a new open timbered roof with curved 
principals, close-boarded:on the top of rafters, and 
stained. The unsightly and dangerous-looking 
leaning columns (some of which were as much as 
23 inches out of the perpendicular) have all been 
removed, the arcading has been entirely rebuilt, 
and the church extended one bay (13 feet) to the 
westward. The pillars are built of alternating 
courses of Box and Chilmark stone. All the in- 
terior walls of aisles, transepts, chapels, &c., have 
been repaired and cleaned off to the stone-work, 
to correspond with the new bay, and there is no 
plastering throughout. Where the gallery and 
organ stood, at the west end, there are now a 
doorway and window: the latter requires to be 
filled in with stained glass. The old high-backed 
pews are substituted by light open seats, with 
buttresses on standard ends, stained and varnished, 
The ground has been considerably lowered, and a 
body of concrete, 6 inches thick, placed over its 
entire surface. The flooring of the pews is of new 
deal, and the centre and cross aisles are paved 
with Minton’s black and red tiles. Haden’s 
heating apparatus, with the latest improvements, 
has been applied. The chancel within the altar 
rails has been partly re-decorated. The sittings 
have been increased from 558 to 703, notwith- 
standing the removal of the gallery. About 150 
are free. The works have been carried on from 
plans drawn by Mr. W. Slater of London, the 
contractor being Mr. B. Mullings, of Devizes, 
builder. The entire cost of the works will ex- 
ceed 2,8007. 

Cherill.—The church at this place is now under- 
going alterations and repairs. It is to be re- 
pewed throughout, and a new vestry built, with 
other additions, and it will be heated with Haden’s 
warming apparatus, the entire expense being de- 
frayed by Mr. G. H. W. Heneage, of Compton 
House. The whole of the works are intrusted to 
Mr. B. Mullings, of Devizes, builder. 

Great Massingham (Norfolk).—This old church 
was re-opened for divine service on April 29th, 
after having undergone considerable restorations. 
The nave, south aisle, tower, and porch roofs have 
all been made new out of English oak, and the 
entire benches, pulpit, &c., prepared and fixed out 
of cedar, all the wood kindly given by the patron, 
the Marquis Cholmondeley, of Houghton Hall, 
besides a donation of 5007. The porch has been 
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taken down and entirely restored by the rector, 
the Rev. C. Grenside. The restorations have been 
carried out by Messrs. Curtis & Son, builders, 
Litcham, under the superintendence of Mr. D. 
Penning, Suffulk. The entire cost is about 2,000/. 

Congleton.—The organ at Astbury Church, 
formerly standing in the western gallery, it has 
been decided is to be placed again over the western 
door on a platform supported by two stone fluted 
columns, of similar character to those forming 
the piers of the church. The organ will project 
but a little way into the church, the blowing appa- 
ratus being placed in a chamber behind the west 
walk. The organ stands in the centre, between 
the two western windows. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Giies’s Church, Northampton.—Mr. W. J. 
Peirce has lately presented to his parish church 
(St. Giles’s) a stained glass memorial window, the 
work of Messrs. Powell, of London. The window 
forms one of a series representing scenes from the 
life and death of the Redeemer; the subjects 
illustrated in the present window, which is divided 
in two parts, being the “ Scourging of Christ,” 
and “Christ bearing the Cross.” 

Shipnall Parish Church. — The Shrewsbury 
Chroniclestates that two new stained glassmemorial 
windows have been erected in the Moreton chancel 
of this old edifice. The first one, upon entering the 
chancel, is dedicated to the memory of the late 
Mr. R. A. Slaney, M.P., and comprises representa- 
tions of the Scripture texts engraved underneath, 
viz., 1st, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst ;” 2nd, “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;” 
8rd, “‘Go and do thou likewise.” The last-men- 
tioned is a representation of the good Samaritan 
relieving the man wounded by thieves. The re- 
maining portions of the window are filled up with 
sundry devices. In the second window are illus- 
trations of the following passages of Scripture, viz., 
1st, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ;” 2nd, ‘“ Thou art gone on high 
Thou hast led captivity captive ;” 3rd, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.” The 
other portions of it are completed by designs 
similar to those in the other window. 

Prestolee Church, Lancashire.—The great west 
window of this church has been prepared by 
Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. It is 
designed in the Early Decorated style, with four 
upright lightsand geometric tracery. In the four 
lights is a representation of the Nativity, com- 
bined with the Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Wise Men. The composition embraces twelve 
figures, the Virgin and Child with Joseph being 
in the two centre lights, the Shepherds kneeling 
and presenting their humble offerings on the 
right, and the Magi presenting their princely 
gifts on the left. Behind the central group, a 
portion of the structure is seen where the birth 
took place, and beyond is a receding deep blue 
sky, in which the Star of the East shines over 
the central figures, while groups of angels hover 
over the Holy Family, announcing to the wor- 
shippers the glad tidings of great joy, and pro- 
claiming ‘Peace on earth, good will towards men.” 
In the bases are the emblems of the evangelists 
and angels bearing scrolls with appropriate texts, 
and combined with the tracery. Each upright 
compartment has its canopy with mosaic ground- 
work, so as to preserve the requisite architectonic 
propriety. 

Guildhall, York.—At a special meeting of the 
city council, held on the 24th of December last, 
it was resolved that a subscription memorial 
window to the late Mr. Alderman Meek should be 
placed above the sessions court in the Guildhall. 
The expense was estimated at 3007. A design for 
the new window, prepared by Mr. Frederick Bell, 
of this city, architect, has received the sanction 
and approval of the council, and also of the com- 
mittee. A number of tenders for the furnishing 
of the new window has been delivered, and that 
sent in by Messrs, Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham, has been accepted. The work will be forth- 
with commenced. The glass of the old window 
will be taken out under the supervision of Mr. 
Bell, who has been requested to separate the old 
from the new glass, and report to the committee 
how the former can be effectually preserved in one 
of the windows of the Guildhall. The subjects of 
the new window (of five lights) are intended to 
illustrate the charter granted by Richard IL., on 
the 18th of May, 1396. The centre light will 
contain a full-length figure of Richard II. in 
armour. On the right hand of Richard II. will 
be William de Selby, the first lord mayor. He 





will be represented as having just received the 
sword. On the King’s left will be the figure of 
Sir William Frost, Knight, who was lord mayor 
in 1396-97, when the great charter of the city 
was granted, and will be represented as just having 
had the document presented to him. The extreme 
right and left lights of the window will have 
figures of the first two city sheriffs. All the 
figures will be represented in the costume of the 
period of Richard II., in their gowns of office, 
and with beards and hair as worn at that time. 
They will be placed under canopies and on diapers 
of the same period as the architecture of the 
Guildhall. In the tracery will be the arms of 
Richard II., with the crown, crest, cypher, cogni- 
zance, and supporters; the arms of the city of 
York, backed by the sword and mace, and sur- 
mounted by the Spanish hat; and the city arms 
as before, impaled with those of the late Alderman 
Meek as lord mayor. The lower part of the 
window will be filled in with arms of five of the 
witnesses to the charter. 

Boroughbridge Church.—The entire clerestory 
windows of Boroughbridge Church, numbering six- 
teen compartments have been recently filled with 
stained glass from the establishment of Mr. H. M. 
Barnett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The windows, in 
design, represent the “Te Deum,” the verses of 
which are inserted in scrolls held by angels,—one 
in the centre of each compartment, with wings 
partly extended. The remaining portiOns of the 
windows consist of coloured geometrical forms, 
filled between with foliage. There is also, above 
each window, a quatrefoil containing the sacred 
monogram of Christ. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Winchester.—In compliance with a resolution, 
the mayor has called a public meeting of the inha- 
bitants to consider the question of repairing or 
restoring the City Cross. The sum required to 
completely restore the Cross is estimated by the 
city surveyor, Mr. W. Coles, not to exceed 2401., 
and the council will probably vote 100/. towards 
the cost. 

Totness.—The Devon and Cornwall Bank, which 
is just completed, is of three stories, with a front- 
age of 48 feet to the main street. The facade of 
the ground-floor story consists of six arched open- 
ings, the piers and segmental arches of which are 
of finely-wrought granite, from Messrs, Freeman’s 
works at Penryn. The capitals of the piers are 
carved in Portland stone. The features of the 
next story are two central semicircular-headed 
windows, flanked on each side by an oriel window, 
with banded masonry of blue limestone between 
the openings. The upper story consists of an 
arcade of seven semi-circular windows, surmounted 
by abold cornice. The building, internally, com- 
prises commodious bank offices and manager’s 
apartments. The architect was Mr. Hine, of 
Plymouth, whose design was selected in compe- 
tition. 

Bath.—Phe citizens of Bath have subscribed 
83,0002. towards a memorial of the late Prince 
Consort, the money to be expended in adding a 
new wing to the Bath United Hospital. 

Runcorn.—The construction of a bridge over 
the Mersey will shortly be commenced by Messrs. 
Brassey & Ogilvie. Mr. Brassey has already taken 
a house at Runcorn for office purposes. The 
bridge is to be an iron one. 

Dundee.—The new court-houses are advancing 
towards completion. The centre portion of the 
new building is a portico, formed of four columns 
of the Tuscan order, the walls on either side being 
recessed by pilasters of the same. The two ex- 
treme wings formerly built being in this style, 
necessarily furnished the key of the whole facade, 
and the central mass of building is thus in har- 
mony with the outlying wings. In the pediment 
of the portico it is intended to place a piece of 
sculpture, filling a triangular space 34 feet in 
length and 7 feet high, the centre of which will 
be occupied by the Royal Scottish arms. This 
piece of sculpture has just been completed by 
Mr. P. B. Smith, of Edinburgh. The principal 
figures are cut out of stone to a depth of 2 feet 
4 inches. The lion and the unicorn supporting 
the shield have each been hewn out of a block of 
stone weighing 4 tons, and for the whole design 
32 tons of stone were required. The stone was 
taken from the Dunmore quarry at Bannockburn. 
The court is 40 feet by 45 feet, and 38 feet in height. 
The Procurator’s library is 32 feet long by 22 feet 
6 inches broad, and 16 feet high. The architect 
is Mr. Scott; and the mason work is being done 
by Mr. Haggart, and the plaster work by Mr. 
Adam ; carpentry by Messrs. Kidd & Son. The 


local Warder states, that the “ Chamber Practice ” 
court, with the Sheriff-clerks’ and Procurator- 
Fiscal’s rooms will be ready for use by Whit- 
Sunday, and that by the next assizes everything 
will be ready for the accommodation of the circuit 
court. 








MONUMENTAL. 


THE Wellington Monument at Liverpool was 
inaugurated on Saturday, the 16th inst.——The 
Undercliffe Cemetery Monuments at Bradford 
are thus spoken of by the local Observer :— 
There is no place about Bradford more gene- 
rally frequented by the inhabitants than this City 
of the Dead. The situation of the cemetery is 
itself picturesque, and the ground has been well 
laid out. There are strong points of similarity 
between our cemetery and the Glasgow Necropolis, 
which, however, excels ours yet in monuments, 
But upon the whole the Undercliffe monuments 
are improving in taste as much as they are increas- 
ing in number. The introduction of granite, 
which agreeably varies the monotony produced by 
the superabundance of Yorkshire grit, claims spe- 
cial notice. Within the last year or two, several 
obelisks and columns of granite have been erected. 
At first, Aberdeen and Peterhead granites were 
the favourite materials, For the smaller monu- 
ments they are perhaps the best adapted. But the 
largest granite monument is an obelisk erected to 
the memory of the late Mr. Joseph Smith within the 
last three weeks. The Smith obelisk is erected at 
the end of the central avenue overlooking Brad- 
ford. Mr. Gay, the registrar, designed this obelisk. 
It is a gigantic monolithic needle, erected on a 
solid granite base, 9 feet square, finished off by 
a few simple mouldings. The monolithic needle 
is alone 22 feet 8 inches high. Mr. Sim, of 
Glasgow, was the contractor. He obtained the 
block for the needle from the Wigton Quarries, 
and the material for the base from Ardshiel. The 
Wigton silver grey granite is close in the grain 
and very free from blotches. Mr. Sim received a 
prize medal for a specimen of it sent to the Exhi- 
bition. The Schiller Monument in Munich has 
been inaugurated. King Louis of Bavaria has 
erected it to the poet’s memory at his own expense. 
The ceremony took place in presence of the mem- 
bers of the learned and artistic societies of Munich. 
At night, the students and members of the dif- 
ferent corporations of the city, more than 1,500 
in number, formed a procession by torchlight. 











THE STAGE AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Royal Italian Opera.—In Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia Madlle. Patti is fresher and brighter 
than ever; Mario still singing Almaviva better 
than any other living tenor can do it ; and Ronconi 
acting Figaro to the like perfection. Who shall 
estimate the debt due to one who creates for the 
world such an opera as “The Barber?” A never- 
ending source of innocent, we would almost say, 
elevating joy ! a well of pleasant, gleeful thoughts, 
lightening men’s hearts! We do not reward 
creators sufficiently. Le Prophéte is on the bills 
for Monday ; but we do not yet hear anything of 
the new works promised. 

The Haymarket Theatre.—The action of the 
new comedy, “ Finesse; or, Spy and Counterspy,” 
is laid in Messina, and it opens with a bright 
pleasant view of the sea-shore there, with distant 
mountains and gaily-decked vessels, painted by Mr. 
O’Connor. It is not an easy thing to write a 
good comedy, and we may not give the accom- 
plished authoress of “ Finesse” the credit of having 
achieved this. Still the piece is amusing, and 
gives Mr. Wigan, Mr. Buckstone, and Mrs. Wigan 
scope for some admirable acting. The first as an 
old French Doctor, part diplomatist but more 
man, shows all his accustomed skill and delicacy ; 
while Mr. Buckstone, as a would-be sailor, now 
tipsy now sober, now fighting now dancing, se- 
cures continuous hilarity, and checks any rising 
thought as to want of art in the dramatist. 

Polytechnic Institution.—So great has been the 
success of “The Spectre Drama,” involving the 
most complete optical delusion ever effected, that 
the directors have been led to set apart Saturday 
morning in each week for those who are willing to 
pay half-a-crown to see it more quietly than can be 
done on ordinary occasions. Mr. J. L. King, more- 
over, explains very clearly the large plate-glass 
electrical machine, and the Rhumkoff coil; and 
Professor Pepper, besides his ghostly efforts, very 
spiritedly done, lectures on the new metal, 
Thallium, and gives some striking experiments. 
“ Der Freischutz,” from a humorous point of view, 





concludes the morning. A very elegant audience 
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last Saturday showed that the arrangement is 
likely to be successful. The Prince of Wales 
went on Tuesday, and was let into the secret of 
the arrangement. 

Mr. Lumley’s Benefit Performances, —The 
principal artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, such 
at least as were connected with the old manage- 
ment under Mr. Lumley, have come forward in 
the most liberal manner and proffered their ser- 
vices for three “ Benefit Performances.” A letter 
to that effect, with the names of the artists ap- 
pended, headed by Signor Giuglini on the part of 
the gentlemen, and by Malle. Titiens on the part 
of the ladies, was sent to Mr. Lumley. The first 
performance will be given on Monday next. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TnE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday (the 15th inst.), at the House in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
Thomas Blashill. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association:—Mr. E. Dalby, 
Wantage, Berkshire; Mr. Henry Aldridge, 9, 
Albert-terrace, Richmond-road, Bayswater; Mr. 
William Seymour, Bayham - terrace, . Camden 
Town ; and Mr. Kopper, 24, Berkeley-square. 

The President announced that, by leave of the 
authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the members 
of the Association would be allowed to examine 
the whole of the building on Saturday next, and 
that it would be necessary for them to assemble 
for that purpose within the church at two o’clock. 

The question of appointing delegates to attend 
the approaching meeting of the Architectural 
Alliance was the next subject discussed ; and, in 
answer to applications from the Association, the 
following gentlemen had expressed their willing- 
ness to attend in that capacity;— Mr. T. R. 
Smith, Mr. Rickman, Mr. A. Allom, Mr. Paraire, 
and Mr. Bunker. 

On the motion of Mr. Spiers, seconded by Mr. 
North, a resolution was passed, directing that Mr. 
T. R. Smith, Mr. Allom, and Mr. Rickman be re- 
quested to attend as delegates; and that should 
any one of the above be unable to attend, Mr. 
Bunker be requested to act in his stead. 

A letter was read from Mr. Paraire, tendering 
his resignation as a member of the ordinary com- 
mittee. Some discussion ensued with respect to 
the desirability of accepting the resignation, and 
eventually a motion was submitted, to the effect 
that the resignation be not accepted; but, ona 
division, it was negatived, and the resignation was 
accepted. 

Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, then read the 
second portion of his paper on Architectural and 
Artistic Metal Work, which we give elsewhere. 








CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—“I had occasion a 
few days ago to visit Merton, near Wimbledon, on 
business. In this church there is a tablet erected 
to Captain James Cook, the circumnavigator, by his 
widow, and to other of her relatives; with a female 
figure in very high relief, in white marble, in the 
attitude of mournful resignation. This monument 
was by Wyatt, and he was paid 700/. for it before 
it lefc Rome. It deserves the attention of visitors, 
and is. the only thing of interest in the church, 
with the exception of a monument of the Eliza- 
bethan age in the chancel. Some of Cook’s 
descendants still reside near the village; and I 
understand a brother, sister, and, I think, father, 
Were interred in Merton Church.” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Pateley Bridge.—The case of Pateley Bridge, 
near Harrogate, shows how strangely competitions 
are occasionally managed. Some time last year a 
limited liability company was formed in that place 
for the establishment of gas and water works. In 
September, the company advertised in this Journal 
for plans and estimates to carry their project into 
execution, and offered a small premium to the 
Successful competitor. How many gentlemen 
competed we know not; but we do know that up 
to the present time the directors have not arrived 
at any decision upon the merits of the several 
Plans ; nor indeed are their intentions settled as to 
the works themselves. Surely a period of seven 
to eight months is not necessary for the considera- 
tion of plans to supply a village of 300 houses 
With gas and water. Plans are made, contracts 


entered into, and works completed for towns of 
ten times the size in less, 

High Wycombe.—The churchwardens of this 
parish mistake the province of Builders when 
they invite them, as in our present number, to 
submit designs in competition for seats for their 
ancient church with the handsome offer of 11. for 
the best. Is there no one in the parish to tell 
them what is right ? 

Gateshead Town-hall_—The committee report 
that twelve sets of designs have been submitted 
by eleven competitors for the premiums of 100/. 
and 50/. offered by the town council. The follow- 
ing is a list of the competitors, with the sums at 
which they state their designs can be executed :— 


Mr. John Wardle, Newcastle ........se.e+- £15,000 
Mr. John Edward Watson, Newcastle ...... 25,000 
Mr. John Johnson, Newcastle ........+ssee 8,750 
Messrs. Adamson & Ross, Edinburgh ...... 25,000 
Mr. Thomas Reay, Newcastle .......++eseee 18,000 
Mr. Matthew Thompson, Newcastle (A).... 8,000 

Do. do. (B) 9,500 
Mr. John Lamb, Gateshead .......--seeeee 14,600 
Messrs. Thomas Moore & Sons, Sunderland... 18,000 
Mr. Charles E. Anfield, Park-row, Leeds .... 19,000 
Mr. A. M. Dunn, Newcastle ....cccccccccere 15,000 


Mr. J. Ord, Carlisle, no estimate. 


Ald. Crawshay said it would have been better to 
have stated, in the conditions of the competition, 
what sum the council were prepared to expend on 
the construction of the town-hall, as several of 
the designs were quite unsuited for what the 
council required. 

Girls’ Industrial School, Coventry.—A_ cor- 
respondent writes,—“‘ Who obtained the premium 
in the above competition? Did any one?” 





Freemasons’ Hall.—Sir,—As I have no other means of 
communicating with him, will you kindly afford me the 
opportunity of expressing my great regret to the author 
of the‘designs marked ‘‘Experientia,’’ that an unfortunate 
accident has occurred to his ground-plan drawing. If I 
could have done so, I would immediately have informed 
him of the circumstance: being unable to do so, and 
being unwilling to let the drawing be shown in its 
damaged state, or that it should run the risk of further 
injury, I have had it repaired by a first-rate artist, and I 
trust that ‘‘ Experientia ’’ will kindly accept this expres- 
sion of my sincere regret. 

Joun Havers, Chairman of Committee. 








ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


S1r,—With regard to your correspondent’s re- 
marks on the subject of architectural copyright 
in your number for May the 9th, I may remark 
that, having recently had occasion to study the 
Copyright Acts, I have been led to consider that 
a certain amount of protection, though imperfect, 
might possibly be obtained through the medium 
of the Artistic Copyright Act, 25 & 26 Vict., 
cap. 68, since thereby a copyright is granted upon 
registration, for a very small fee, as prescribed by 
the Act, to “any original painting, drawing, and 
photograph,” with the exclusive right of copying, 
engraving, reproducing, and multiplying such 
painting or drawing, and the “ design thereof,” 
by any means whatever. 

Now it appears to me that an architect’s new 
design, when put upon paper, constitutes an 
original drawing, which, if duly registered, would 
be protected by the Act from being “ repeated, 
copied, colourably imitated, or otherwise multiplied 
for sale, hire, exhibition, or distribution” (see 
Act, section 6), the penalty being the forfeiture 
of a sum not exceeding fen pounds, and of all 
the illegal copies ; and as such penalty can be en- 
forced by a magistrate, it would seem to be worth 
while for architects to try whether protection 
could not be obtained under this Act, for such 
protection does appear to me to be within the 
effect of the Act, as, generally speaking, the 
before-mentioned “original drawing,” or the 
“design thereof,” would be copied or reproduced 
for sale or hire, the term “hire ” legally including 
anything done for pay or pecuniary gain or 
advantage. F. W. Campin. 








THE POSITION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 


I READ with some interest Professor Kerr’s 
address in your pages, and if I had time to spare, 
should like to take up the subject, and to have 
offered some remarks upon that paper gene- 
rally. As my practice has been both architectural 
and engineering, I have had opportunities of know- 
ing how the practice in these two professions 
differs, although both work with the same mate- 
rials, An architect in the present day is subject 
to the whims and caprices of his employer much 
more than the engineer can or would be. In 
many cases the architect is employed, almost as a 
matter of form, todo the drudgery and battle 
with the builder. The builder dares suggest alte- 





rations and improvements to the architect’s em- 
ployer, and will generally succeed too. The engi- 
neer knows no such influence: his instructions, 
whether right or wrong, are law. The architect’s 
directions may or may not be carried out, as the 
employer decides. The builder, for his own in- 
terest, can generally prevail on his employer to 
fall into his notions, stupid as they may be, and 
both are very often ignorant of art or fine taste. 
The architect is snubbed, must give way, and do 
the best he can under such disheartening circum- 
stances. It is two matched against one, whose 
opinions are formed, sincerely believing, in their 
ignorance, that they know all about the matter. 
The builder under an engineer looks up to him 
with all reverence: he fears his knowledge and 
position. He knows the power given to him in 
carrying out his works: he dares not interfere be- 
tween the employer and the engineer. The posi- 
tion of an engineer is quite different, and greatly 
superior to that of an architect in working out his 
plans. You will ask, how does this arise? I 
answer that the engineer is carrying on a work of 
science, that he is fully acquainted with all the 
methods of working out his designs, both of 
materials used and the mechanical agency em- 
ployed for construction. He sees farther, he 
knows more, than the builder: he stands over him, 
gives him instructions, orders him what to do. 
The architect is carrying out a work of taste by 
methods, and in materials, as well, and perhaps 
better, understood by the builder than himself. If 
what I state were not true, how is it that I so con- 
stantly see a builder standing before some mon- 
strous production, and saying, in the pride of his 
heart, and in gross darkness that he does not per- 
ceive, “I planned that out myself: we had no 
architect here.” The fact is, the builder does not 
want an architect: he would rather meekly offer 
his own plans, and carry out his works without 
one. It answers his purpose better; and unfor- 
tunately the majority of employers entertain pre- 
cisely the same opinion. I think Professor Kerr 
is wrong in supposing that the diffusion of know- 
ledge on the subject of architecture is injurious to 
the professional interest; or that any good can 
arise from drawing a veil of mystery over a sub- 
ject, when there is no secret to hide, and which 
from its interest, and I may say simplicity, will 
be studied and practised by amateurs, in spite of 
all he can say and do. In liberality of sentiment, in 
the diffusing of information, the architect’s better 
‘“‘half-brothers” are ia advance of the architects 
themselves. Look at the published works on 
engineering, and compare them with those on 
architecture ! 

To improve their present position, the archi- 
tects must endeavour to raise the present standard 
of taste in the public mind: they must copy the 
engineers in being more determined, more scien- 
tific, and more united. Above all, they must 
teach contractors and builders their proper office, 
and be more independent of them. In my opinion, 
the way to succeed in that is to divide labour 
more; and instead of contracting with one man to 
undertake the construction of a building from 
beginning to end, they should divide their con- 
tracts, as sometimes they do now, letting different 
tradesmen perform the work, each in his own 
department of business. 

With reference to the endeavour on the part of 
the architect to take the high hand with the 
engineer, dictating to him the design and orna- 
mentation (which he despises) of his works, it 
would not succeed: the time has passed. Engi- 
neers will not put themselves into architectural 
harness, let Professor Kerr be assured. J. B. 








ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM. 


You have lately had several paragraphs about 
copyright in design. Allow me, not merely for 
my own interests,—for these in this instance are 
small and secondary,—but for the sake of main- 
taining honesty in our profession, to call your 
attention to the following facts. 

In 1852 and ’53 I designed and superintended 
the erection of a large house for a gentleman at 
Natfield, near Reigate, the cost of which was be- 
tween 6,000/. and 7,000/.: subsequently it was 
sold to Mr. F. H. Gurney, and further works were 
done, in which an old pupil of mine, Mr. Pen- 
nington, and myself were jointly concerned, 

At a later period some little additions were 
made by another architect, but not such as to 
modify in any material degree the main external - 
composition; and yet he has twice exhibited the 
whole building as his design, once at the Great 
Exhibition of 1862, and now at the Architectural 
Exhibition. 

To get up a pretentious picture of numerous 
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buildings, “designed and executed by,” &c., is 
doubtless a very good way of advertising, and 
also a very easy thing to accomplish, if the adding 
of two or three rooms to a house, or the addition 
of a stage to a tower, or a few new windows to a 
church, justify the assumption of the whole 
edifice as one’s production. But is this honour- 
able ? R. M. Puipson. 


WORKS IN THE REGENT’S PARK. 


Ir is now understood that gardens and pleasure- 
grounds should be in character with the buildings 
which they adjoin. As fine scenery is often 
marred by the badness of the building it sur- 
rounds, so many buildings are disfigured by inap- 
propriate grounds. Nor is this the case only in 
the country. All large towns require spaces to be 
reserved, where the taste of the gardener may 
assist the work of the architect. Indeed, I look 
on the one as the complement of the other; and I 
should wish every architect to have the skill and 
the power to combine the different forms of vege- 
tation with the building he designs. In England, 
where the climate is peculiarly suitable to the 
growth of trees, few now exist except in the large 
parks. In the continental cities they are not all 
cut down when the land is cleared for building 
purposes, and the principal streets are not deprived 
of the shelter and variety trees afford. We used 
to pride ourselves upon our parks. We were 
wont to ask if any other town possessed the shade 
and the verdure of the country in the neighbour- 
hood of a city; but we must now submit to be 
defeated by our French neighbours, and be con- 
tent to think that, if the Bois de Boulogne excel 
any other place for the beauty and skill with 
which it has been designed, this is owing to the 
experience the Emperor acquired in England. 
It is, indeed, remarkable for the judgment with 
which every natural advantage has been employed, 
and for the rapidity with which the work has 
been executed. I think, however, the reserved 
garden of the Tuileries presents to an English 
architect a more important example. A few 
years ago it was a space of dry gravel, with few 
flowers and no large shrubs. It is now a delight- 
ful garden, planned in harmony with the neigh- 
bouring palace, where borders of exotic flowers, 
massive screens of trees and shrubs, unite with 
marble vases, the orange tree and the pomegra- 
nate, to give the privacy the court required, and 
to recall the gardens Boccaccio described and Tasso 
sang. 

Th the Regent’s Park an Italian garden has 
been lately made. It is well arranged, and skil- 
fully laid out. If it is properly kept up,—a matter 
involving some expense,—it will be an excellent 
example for others to follow. But while Mr. 
Cowper deserves praise for the happy means he 
has taken to supply the loss of the trees he was 
forced to cut down, but little taste has been 
shown in the huge band-stand he has erected in 
another part of the Park. It is put where even 
a building of greater pretension to beauty would 
be out of place, for it interferes with and almost 
conceals a very picturesque distance, cutting the 
sky-line in a way that no good landscape-gardener 
would sanction. Had the spot chosen been the 
only one which would hold the large numbers 
that surround the stand on a Sunday, the case 
would be different; but there are other spots 
which present equal, if not greater, advantages. 
Were I allowed to suggest one, I would point out 
the piece of ground not far from the inner circle, 
where the policemen are drilled, as one in every 
respect suitable to the purpose. 

By increasing the planting towards the angle 
of the paling, near the Eastern entrance to the 
Botanical Gardens, sufficient shade would soon be 
procured to shelter the performers. The audience 
would here have a large space at their disposal ; 
the new gardens would be at hand; and the place 
iseasily reached. The selection of this spot would 
also save many of the inhabitants of the Park 
from the annoyance to which they are subject. 

The houses in the Regent’s Park are principally 
occupied by professional men, to whom the rest 
of the one day is not a luxury, but a necessity. It 
is not possible for large numbers, however well 
behaved, to come together without materially 
interrupting that repose so dear on the Sunday 
to many Englishmen. If it is a prejudice to prefer 
this quiet to the bustle a continental town would 
present on this day, it is at least a prejudice which 
deserves to be respected, and not to be rudely or 
wantonly disturbed. Each year the Parks are 
more employed for purposes of amusement. The 
increased facility of communication will pour into 
them the inhabitants of distant quarters, when- 
ever any unusual attraction is afforded. It is very 





important, then, that a competent staff should be 
selected for their care; that good taste should 
preside over their direction; and that, while the 
public wishes are considered, they should not be 
permitted to interfere with their order and 
arrangement. We have failed in most of our 
streets, and have a mother city as ugly as it is 
vast; but I trust it will be long before we shall 
be unable to point with pride to the public 
grounds, where the people seek their recreation. 
A LOVER OF GARDENS. 








CERTAIN POINTS THAT MIGHT BE CON- 
SIDERED BY MODERN ARCHITECTS. 


Srr,—It would appear to be most necessary at 
this time to consider certain prevalent faults in 
modern architecture and whence they arise; and 
this will give an answer to your recent pithy re- 
mark as to “Italian Gothic,” or at least that 
which is so called. 

Architects constantly fall into the error of de- 
signing eccentric buildings. This is easily mis- 
taken for originality and fancy. The only anti- 
dote to this is simplicity and a strict adherence to 
use. The Japanese designs or patterns are never 
eccentric: they are natural: their humour or 
quaintness is always simple, and within the bounds 
of the possible. 

Then, the desire, in the present day, for “ sensa- 
tion ” effects, produces this eccentricity, against 
which it is the duty of all to strive manfully. 

Again, the desire for showiness induces the 
architect to have recourse to the violent under- 
cutting in carving; the coloured bricks; fussy, 
useless detail, and such-like trivialities ; and hence 
the stuff called Italian Gothic. We want sim- 
plicity. This is the want of the age in architec- 
ture. “Sensation” is also the root of the wide- 
spread evil of making effect upon us Englishmen 
by building up strange forms copied from abroad. 
Italian Gothic is so common now that it has ceased 
to be a “sensation ;” and we have French at this 
moment to keep time with Mr. Fechter, at the 
Lyceum. The translation of ‘ Salaambo” may get 
up a Carthaginian “effect.” The true object of 
an English architect should be to build something 
English in character, without being a literal copy 
of anything built before his time, although retain- 
ing the traditions of Old English work. 

A building must bespeak its use: it must be 
suited to the surrounding landscape ; and, if in the 
town, suited to the habits of the people, and to 
the purposes required of the building, with due 
regard to a picturesque effect and the material 
employed. 0. O. O. 








LIABILITY IN THE ERECTION OF 
SCAFFOLDING. 


Shea v. Mahony.—This was an action in the 
Sheriffs’ Court (Mr. R. M. Kerr, Judge), to re- 
cover compensation for injuries received in falling 
from a scaffold; plaintiff being a plasterer’s lad, 
and defendant a master plasterer. Mr. Juckes 
appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Metcalfe for de- 
fendant. 


It appeared that very recently some repairs were being 
executed in a house in Oxford-street, and a large room, 
with a very lofty ceiling, had to be replastered. A 
scaffolding was erected, and it was the plaintiff’s duty to 
serve the workmen; in doing which he was compelled to 
use a scaffold gangway, from which one day he fell and 
severely injured himself. Oa the part of the plaintiff it 
was sworn that he had to serve the plasterers upon a 
single plank, and it was from a single plank that he fell. 

In cross-examination plaintiff said,—I was not playing 
on the scaffold, nor do I know that any complaint was 
ever made of the mode in which the scaffold was erected. 

James Mahony said,—I have been a scaffold-builder 
for twenty-five years, and have had great experience. The 
usual gangway for plasterers’ boys consists of three, if 
not four, boards; and I have very rarely seen so few as 
three. If there was only one plank in this case, the scaf- 
fold was deficient, and it was wrong. I have given the 
plastering boys generally three boards, not more than 
4 inches apart, to let the dirt through. 

Cross-examined.—I have not seen this scaffold. 

Mr. Metcalfe urged that defendant was clearly not 
liable, as he had merely contracted to put up the scaffold 
for the builder; and had, in fact, actually employeia 
third person to do it. There was a well-known case 
recently argued, in which it was decided that where a 
railway guard had been killed by reason of the negligence 
of a platelayer, the company was not liable. 

His Honour.—Oh! I know that case; but there is a 
stronger one, in which some workmen kept on using a 
shaft after they themselves had complained of it. 

Mr. Metcalfe.—In addition to the law, I can prove the 
fact that the boy was playing, and, walking backwards, 
fell off the scaffold. Therefore it was his own negligence 
which caused the accident. The person who erected the 
scaffold deposed that it was put up very securely, and the 
boy had at least three planks to work on. 

One of the plasterers said,—I saw the accident, and I 
am bound to say that the boy was not playing on the 
scaffold. He had just served a workman, and stepped 
backwards, falling down upon a carpenter’s bench, a 
depth of about 17 feet. I can explain how this happened. 








There were three boards for the boy to go upon, and one 
of these boards was very much longer than the other two, 
so that there were two short boards and one long board— 
in all three boards. Of course the shortness of the two 
boards made a gap in the scaffold, and the boy was upon 
the single plank when he stepped backwards. He was 
obliged to go so far to serve one of the plasterers, and 
he evidently forgot that there was a gap, having had the 
three boards for some distance on the gangway. 

His Honour sent for the City bricklayer ; and, after some 
conference with that tradesman, said,—‘‘ You see, Mr. 
Metcalfe, that there were three planks only for a portion 
of the gangway.”’ 

Mr. Metcalfe.—That scaffold was erected for Mr. Prit- 
chard, the builder, and he supplied the timber. 

His Honour.—But it was the duty of the person who 
put up the scaffold, and who ordered it to be put up, to 
reject boards which were not long enough. I can under- 
stand that where an accident occurs through the negli- 
gence and omission of a fellow-workman, the master 
would not be liable; but here the accident happens 
through the negligence of the master himself. I cannot 
say that to use short and long boards, so that a gap is 
left in the gangway of the scaffold, is not negligence; 
and therefore I find for the plaintiff, with 5/. damages, 
and full costs. 

Mr. Metcalfe.—Can I appeal ? 

His Honour.—No. There is no appeal under 20/. Your 
client is clearly liable. 

Verdict for plaintiff. 








EXUDATIONS FROM WALLS. 


S1r,—Will any of your readers be kind enough to in- 
form me what remedy to apply, effectually, to the follow- 
ing grievance ? 

1 have a large mansion which has undergone recent 
alterations and improvements. From some of the walls 
(which had been for some years exposed to the weather) 
there is an exudation on their surface of a brownish 
colour, very offensive to the eye. I have had them 
washed and painted two or three times, and yet this 
wretched thing makes its re-appearance. 

Can it be the effect of wet getting into the walls and so 
oozing out ? 

If so, what remedy can I apply? Whether from this 
cause or any other, I shall feel greatly obliged to any one 
who can suggest a remedy. A.A 








WORKS SELECTED BY PRIZEHOLDERS 
IN THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


From the Royal Academy.—A Reconciliation, by F. B. 
Barwell, 2101.; A Scene in the Life of Kepler, J. Heapy, 
200/.; The Enchanted Frog-Prince, Mrs. Bridell, 42/.; A 
Day Dream, E. J. Poynter, 42/.; The Pride of the Desert, 
A. Cooper, R.A., 25/.; A Study on the Coast, T. Walters, 
15/. 15s.; Onthe East Hill, Hastings, J. Thorpe, 15/. 15s. ; 
Windermere, from Low Wood, J. Walton, 15/. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Bournemouth, by 
E. T. Crawford, 25/.; Lochnagar, James Giles, R.S.A., 
201, ; Village Musicians, H. Collins, 20.; Study, Robert 
Gavin, 102. 

From the British Institution.—A Summer Ramble, by 
R. Collinson, 100/.; A Visit from the Parson’s Daughter, 
W. H. Knight, 75/.; A Pastoral, W. Crabb, 50/.; The 
Tournament, C. Hunt, 40/.; The Thames at Sonning, H. 
Jutsum, 40/.; On the Swale, Yorkshire, G. Cole, 25/.; 
Fowey Castle, Cornwall, H. K. Taylor, 15/. 

From the Society of British Artists.—Scene in Peters- 
ham, by J. Tennant, 12°/. ; Fern Gatherers, E. J. Cobbett, 
1102,; At Ockham, Surrey, F.W. Hulme,'100/.; Summer on 
the Thames, W. W. Gosling, 75/.; Welsh Pasture View, 
S. R. Percy, 75/.; The Peat Gatherer, S. B. Godbold, 73/.; 
The Cornfield, W. Shayer, 50/.; Derwent Water, J. 
Walton, 42/.; Learning a Ballad, F. Underhill, 40/.; A 
Downholme Bridge, G. Cole, 35/.; Moonlight, A. Clint, 
351.; Shipping off the Casket, H. K. Taylor, 32/.; Cologne 
onthe Rhine, J. B. Smith, 31/. 10s.; By the Seaside, J. 
Hangell, 25/.; The Morning Call, G. Pope, 25/.; Feeding, 
J. F. Herring, 25/.; Cathedral at Abbeville, T. J. Wood, 
25l.; A Fisherman’s Daughter, J. T. Lucas, 20/.; Village 
and Castle of St. Michel, H. Valter, 20/.; Dunstanborough 
Castle, H. K. Taylor, 20/.; Black Diamonds, J. T. Lucas, 
171. 2s.; Derwent Water, C. Pearson, 15/.; Anxious 
Moments, A. F. Rolfe, 15/.; On the Lledr, E. A. Pettitt, 
15/.; A Picnic in the Woods, E. Temple, 15/.; The Look- 
out, P. R. Morris, 12/. 12s.; Fetch ’em in, H. Hardy, 
102. 10s.; Lane Scene, T. J. Soper, 1¢/. 10s.; Camellias 
from Nature, T. Whittle, 107, 

From the Institute of Painters in Water Colours.—The 
Lizard Point, by J. C. Reed, 42/.; Scene on the Teign, P. 
Mitchell, 26/. 5s. ; A Freshening Breeze, J. P. Philp, 25/.; 
Little Bo-peep, &c., J. Absolon, 25/.; Picking up Pieces 
of Wreck, J. G. Philp, 25/.; Near Bedgeltert, North 
Wales, E. Richardson, 22/.; Lane in Alton, G. Shalders. 








Hooks Aeceibed, 


The Law of Compensations, by Arbitration and 
by Jury. By Cuas. Worpsworts, Q.C. 
London: Shaw & Sons, Fetter-lane. 1863. | 

Mr. Worpswortt having been called upon to sit 

as “assessor” to the sheriff in compensation 

cases, found it necessary to collect and collate 
cases, and make memoranda suggested by them. 

The result is this little book, which will be found 

serviceable by all who are engaged in such matters. 

It will probably form the nucleus of a bigger 

book, for much more might be said on the subject. 

The appendix comprises the “Lands Clauses 

Act,” “Lands Clauses Amendment Act,” the 

“Railways Clauses Act,” and various “ forms. 

Mr. Wordsworth thinks a subject as to costs re- 

quires further legislative action. He says :— 
“Under the statutory provisions, if a company make 

an offer to a claimant of a particular sum, which is not 
accepted; then, if the case is disposed of by arbitration or 

a jury, and the compensation awarded or assessed iS 


greater than the sum previously offered, the —— 
bear the claimant’s as well as their cwn expenses. 5 
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aggerated claims are of common occurrence ; and it is 
suggested that full justice might still be done to parties 
whose property is wanted for the particular works to be 
executed, if it were enac‘ed that, unless they succeeded, 
by award or by verdict, in getting two-thirds of the 
amount claimed, in cases where the company had offered 
a specific sum, they should not be entitled to costs.” 

But he rightly adds, “the subject is one that 
requires more to be said upon it than can conve- 
niently be done in a ‘ preface.’ ” 


VARIORUM. 


“The Riots at Birmingham, July, 1791. Bir- 
mingham: Matthews, Bennet’s-hill, 1863.” This 
is a facsimile of a pamphlet (in English and 
French) published at the time of the riots occa- 
sioned by the celebration of the French Revolution. 
Property of the inhabitants to the extent of 
400,000/. was destroyed; and together with the 
reprint are given facsimiles of a number of en- 
gravings of the ruins of mansions and other build- 
ings that were destroyed. What has occasioned 
the issue of this reprint at the present time we 
do not know. “‘Cassell’s Illustrated Bunyan: 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. Number 1.” This is a remarkable 
pennyworth ; but we cannot find any trace in the 
prospectus of the total cost. It is to come out 
weekly; and the work will contain copious annota- 
tions by the Rev. R. Maguire, M.A., incumbent of 
Clerkenwell, and a Life of Bunyan by the Rev. 
W. Brock : the illustrations will be by Mr. H.C. 
Selous and M. Paolo Priolo. 











Miscellanea. 
THE THAMES EwsaNKMENT (NortH SIDE) 


Bitt.—This Bill has been read a third time in the 
Commons, and passed. 


ArtTrFiciaL State. —Mr. J. N. Pierce, of 
Darby, has exhibited at the Franklin Institute 
numerous specimens of artificial slate, for the use 
of schools, colleges, &c. On painting any suitable 
surface with a preparation patented by Mr. 
Pierce, a slate-coloured ground will be formed, 
which answers for drafting or marking purposes. 
Paper, linen, or any textile fabric, may be used to 
form convenient portable slates, which can be 
rolled or folded up for transportation. Mr. Pierce 
also exhibited pencils made of talc. 


Homes oF THE Poor at ReEaDING.—An in- 
quest was held before Mr. Rupert Clarke, on the 
29th ult., on the body of Esther Pizzey, aged 
twenty-one years, wife of a laundrymay, at the 
Wellington College. The deceased resided in a 
place consisting of a van, and a small compart- 
ment added to it, which formed a bed-room. She 
died rather suddenly. Great astonishment was 
expressed by the jury, says the local Mercury, at 
the smallness of the bed-room used by the unfor- 
tunate deceased, the dimensions being as follows: — 
length, 6 feet 2 inches; width, 6 feet 3 inches, 
but only 5 feet in the centre, as there was a pro- 
jection of about 18 inches; height, 6 feet 1 inch. 
The door was 5 feet 4 inches high, by 1 foot 
9 inches: the window was very small, and the 
occupiers of the place, fortunately so far for them, 
could not sleep with the door shut. The sitting- 
room was 10 feet 6 inches long, and 6 feet wide; 
the height being 5 feet 11 inches. Mr. Davis’s 
assistant said a former occupier of the place had 
died there about two years since, from typhus 
fever. The occupier paid 2s. per week. The jury 
returned a verdict of “ Disease of the heart.” 


Deate oF Dr. Rewp.—Dr. David Boswell 
Reid, well known by his labours in regard to 
Ventilation, and who has been for some years in 
America, died at Washington on the 5th of April. 
The death was sudden, and caused by congestion 
of the lungs. Dr. Reid had been appointed, by the 
Federal Government, Medical Inspector to their 
Sanitary Commission; and he was about to leave 

ashington, to be employed in ventilating the 
new military hospitals which have been erected in 
different parts of the country. “ Dr. Reid,” says the 
Scotsman, * was a native of Edinburgh, grandson of 
the celebrated Hugo Arnot, the historian of Edin- 

urgh ; and was himself at one time an extensively- 
employed and successful teacher of chemistry here. 

'§ connexion with the ventilation of the Houses 
: Parliament is but too well known. He ventilated 

'. George’s Hull, Liverpool—the only building in 
- € world, he said, in which his principles of 
hess have been completely carried out. The 

entilation of this building is considered very suc- 
Pe Dr. Reid began his public career in 
P ‘nburgh as assistant to the late Dr. Hope, 

foessor of Chymistry in the University. He 


beri candidate for the Chair when Dr. Hope 





CrysTaL Patace.—The Annual Great Flower 
Show here will be held this Saturday, the 23rd 
instant, that day having been selected to meet the 
convenience of visitors to London for Epsom races. 
From the unusual forwardness of the season the 
show this year promises to be of surpassing 
beauty, particularly as regards the azaleas and 
other large and magnificent flowering plants, 
which the principal growers state are unusually 
fine this year. 


PuLPit FOR LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. -— Messrs. 
Ruddle, of Peterborough, are constructing a 
carved oak pulpit for Lincoln Cathedral, after 
designs furnished by Mr. Scott. The pulpit, 
hexagonal in form, will be about 25 feet in height, 
and will be surmounted by a canopy of a similar 
altitude. Figures of the four evangelists, we be- 
lieve, will be grouped round the body of the pulpit, 
and the panels between are intended to be filled 
up with Scriptural subjects in bas-relief. The 
entire cost of the work will be about 5002. It is 
designed as a testimonial to the Rev. Edward 
Trollope. 


EARTHQUAKE aT RuopEs.— The Levant 
Herald, of the 30th April, publishes a telegram 
received from Smyrna, reporting the occurrence 
of a most disastrous earthquake at Rhodes, on the 
22nd, resulting in the destruction of 2,000 houses, 
and a proportionate loss of human life. Nota 
single building in Rhodes or in the villages has 
escaped uninjured. The great tower of St. 
Michael gave way, and the little that was left 
threatened every minute to fall into the port and 
block up the entrance. The lighthouse tower is 
ruined, as well as the Palace of the Grand 
Masters, recently converted into a prison. The 
walls of the town are more or less damaged, be- 
sides all the churches. At Trianda only a dozen 
houses are left standing. Twelve other villages 
have been completely destroyed. There have been 
in all 300 persons killed, and an immense number 
wounded. 


Carter Hovse Scnoor oF Art.—On Monday 
evening the Lecture Theatre at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum was filled with an attentive company 
to witness the distribution of prizes gained by the 
students of St. Thomas Charterhouse School of 
Art. The Rev. W. Rogers, to whom the schools 
in this neighbourhood may be said to owe their 
origin, and Mr. Redgrave, R.A., were present, and 
took part in the proceedings. After some intro- 
ductory remarks by Mr. Cole, who presided, and 
explanations by Mr. Redgrave relating to the 
manner in which the art examinations were con- 
ducted, Cardinal Wiseman delivered a discourse, 
wherein he praised to the highest degree the 
efforts of the working and poorer classes to attain 
proficiency in the arts; and showed how, in the 
case of Giotto the shepherd-boy, and others, 
genius fought its way against all impediments. 
Whilst giving the students every encouragement, 
the cardival warned them against becoming self- 
sufficient and forgetful of the divine source from 
whence all talent and genius comes. The gainers 
of the two highest prizes were Miss Wherry, an 
engraver for watches, and a plasterer. A testi- 
monial was also presented to the master, Mr. 
Clack, by the students. 


VisIT oF CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
to WisBECH.—The party arrived by train at 
noon, and as they were obliged to return by the 
five o’clock train, the time was only sufficient for 
a rapid glance at several churches, Several ladies 
graced the company. Immediately on their arri- 
val the party proceeded to view the parish church, 
on which the Rev. Francis Joseph Braithwaite 
read a paper. From Wisbech they were conveyed 
to the rectory at Walsoken, where luncheon had 
been kindly provided by the Rev. J. Davis. They 
then went to view the church of All Saints, 
Walsoken. Mr. Davies read a paper on it. At 
Walton church, the Society was met by the Rev. 
E. E. Blencowe, who had arranged a number of 
engravings of different portions of the structure 
for the information of his friends: some of these 
were in sufficient number for each visitor to take 
away copies. The reverend gentleman directed 
their attention to the most interesting points of 
the building, and described them with much 
earnestness and good humour. The inspection of 
Walton church having been concluded, the party 
resumed their journey, which proved rather a long 
one, through Walton Fen ends, over a rough 
gravel road by Emneth station to Emneth church. 
On their arrivai the time was found to be very 
limited, and a hasty glance was all that could be 
given. A short paper was read by the Rev. J. 
W. Berryman, vicar of the parish, on St. Edmand’s, 
Emneth. The visitors were compelled to defer an 
intended visit to Elm. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—It appears 
to be more than likely that the Government will 
purchase the building. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ FORE- 
MEN AND CLERKS oF Works. —The anniversary 
dinner of this excellent institution will take place 
at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, June 3rd. 
Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, F.G.S., will take 
the chair. We hope to see a full attendance both 
of members and of those influential friends who 
know the value of this institution. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CoTToN Spinners, — The 
town council of Stockport has followed the exam- 
ple of the corporation of Blackburn, and adopted 
a memorial to the Government, praying that steps 
may be taken for authorising loans, at a low rate 
of interest, to the local authorities in the cotton 
manufacturing districts, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to carry out public works on which 
the operatives may be employed. 


THE “ PHoTogentc Gas.”—In the Oil Trade 
Review, a supplement to the Grocer of 4th April, 
the editor says:—“ Since witnessing the experi- 
ments at the company’s office in Bishopsgate- 
street, we have had an opportunity of visiting 
some of the fourteen establishments in Paris, which 
are particularised by the promoters as being lighted 
with the photogenic gas, and find that although 
the proprietors of some of these places were in- 
duced to try the effect, they in a very short time 
abandoned the use of it.” The smell seems 
especially to have been complained of, and also the 
cost: one house still used it as an improver of 
gas, but not from any saving in cost. 


THE ProposeD VIADUCT across LUDGATE- 
HILL.—The City petition against the defacement 
of Ludgate-hill by a railway bridge now bears 
more than a thousand signatures. That of the 
clergy within the civic boundaries constitutes a 
separate protest. It sets forth that the proposed 
viaduct will be a perpetual disgrace to, and a dis- 
figurement of, the City of London, by the ob- 
struction of the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
entirely destroying the architectural character of 
the approach to the west front of the cathedral, 
and so defacing the most picturesque street in the 
whole city. The opposition must not be relaxed. 


MasTER AND WorKMAN.—At the Ashton county 
sessions a workman, named Flannaghan, sum- 
moned a sub-contractor named Jones for 8s., the 
balance of wages due to him for work done asa 
puddler at the Clayton Iron Works. Mr. Lord, 
solicitor, appeared for the defendant. It was 
admitted the wages claimed were correct, but it was 
pleaded that 3s. of the amount would not be due 
until Saturday, and that the defendant had for- 
feited 5s. according to the rules of the workshop. 
The rules were produced, and it was proved that 
they had been placed in a conspicuous position ; 
but the defendant denied he knew anything about 
them. Mr. Lord was unable to prove that the 
defendant knew of the rules; and the chairman 
therefore decided that they were inadmissible as 
against him. Mr. Hugh Mason, on looking over 
the rales, said they were also void from want of 
mutuality, as they contained a clause that the 
workman must give certain days’ notice to leave, 
but no clause binding the master to give a similar 
notice. These two points are of great importance, 
and it would be well if they were better under- 
stood by both employer and employed. 


Rattway Martrers.—At the Shrubhill Station, 
Worcester, in addition to the new up-train plat- 
form, with a bridge communication from the en- 
trance to the station, in course of construction, 
various important works, with a view of giving 
increased accommodation and facilitating business, 
are in progress. A couple of grass fields, together 
about twenty acres, adjoining the railway to the 
east, have been levelled, and will be appropriated 
as an extension of the goods yard. Another large 
goods shed will be erected east of the present one. 
Cattle-pens are being constructed at the south- 
east end of the added area, and stables are being 
built at the east side. The present carpenters’ 
shops will be cleared away, and new ones of a 
more permanent character erected on a site con- 
siderably to the south of their present position. 
Other improvements are in progress. All the 
works are being carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Wilson, the engineer to the company, and his 
staff. A new economic permanent way, de- 
signed by Mr. G. F. Griffin, is attracting atten- 
tion. The sleepers are made of corrugated cast- 
iron, and the cost permile is stated at 1,245/. 
against 1,086. ; or 1,844/. under the existing sys- 
tems. Messrs. Brassey, Betts, Trevethick, and 
others are said to have given favourable opinions 
of its qualities, 
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Tue Dustin MeTropouiTan Rattway BrLn.— 
This bill has been read a third time in the House 
of Lords, and passed. 

Queen EvEeanor’s Cross, NortHampron.—A 
correspondent complains of the dirty and defaced 
condition into which the municipality are allowing 
this interesting relic to fall. 

Herpert Mermorrar.—An east. window, in 
memory of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, from 
the design of Messrs. A. O’Connor, of London, has 
been put up in the parish church of Swallowcliffe, 
by the direction, and at the expense, of Lady 
Herbert, of Wilton House. 


Tur ALHAMBRA, IN LEICESTER-SQUARE.—A 
company is in course of formation for che purpose 
of purchasing the music-hall in Leicester-square, 
called the Royal Alhambra. The price paid for 
the lease, the buildiugs, and their entire contents, 
is 35,0007. in cash, and 10,0007. in fully paid-up 
shares. It is intended to give high-class musical 
entertainments. Mr. G. A. Macfarren is chairman 
of the directors, who invite applications for a 
capital of 100,000/., in 20,000 shares of 52. each ; 
but, in the first instance, the issue is to be 
restricted to 10,000. 

Gas Expiosrons aT THE BRIGHTON Pavr- 
tron.—An alarming oceurrence has taken place in 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. A large audience 
had assembled to listen to the performances of 
Christy’s Minstrels. There was a strong escape 
of gas in the room, and a voice was heard from 
one side of the room calling that the escape was 
there. In a few seconds more the crack of a 
lucifer-match was heard, and a light was seen to 
be passed along the wall about seven or eight feet 
from the floor. A series of explosions followed, 
and all was confusion; but in a few minutes all 
were got out. Then men set to work and extin- 
guished the flames, which jeopardised the entire 
building. 

Irpswicu.—In compliment to a very active 
resident and town-councillor, Mr. Thomas S. 
Gowing ;—who for many years has been usefully 
engaged in the management of the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution, and has mainly contri- 
buted to render it an exception to such insti- 
tutions ;—the members have subscribed 46/., and 
presented him a silver tea and coffee service. 
This institution has at present no fewer than 665 
members on the books, and an income of 3152. 
The hall of the building was lately much im- 
proved, chiefly through Mr. Gowing’s instrument- 
ality. At the presentation, Mr. R. Ransome was 
in the chair, and a great many of the members 
were present. 


St. Martin’s ScnHoon or Arr Conversa- 
ZIONE.—-The seventh annual conversazione of this 
school has been held at the schools, Castle-street, 
Long-acre. The Rev. Mr. Humphrey, vicar of 
St. Martin’s, was in the chair. Mr. Redgrave, R.A., 
said, as an examiner of the works, he must tell no 
secrets: yet he must say the works sent up by 
this school were of a much higher order than for- 
merly ; and he warmly congratulated the pupils 
upon their attainments, Out of nearly eighty pupils, 
forty-four have passed, twenty-six medals have 
been awarded, and seven prize studentships. Of 
the twenty-six works receiving medals, twelve 
have been selected by the examiners for national 
competition. After various speeches, the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the lady 
pupils for their artistic decoration of the schools 
for the occasion. 


DEPARTURE OF NOTTINGHAM BUILDERS FOR 
New Zgatanp.—The run of prosperity which 
marked a new era in the building trades of Not- 
tingham, after the operation of the Inclosure Act 
had opened the way for the expansion of the town 
in all directions, greatly increased the number of 
persons engaged in the various departments of the 
building trades. For several years all went on 
prosperously ; and many steady journeymen worked 
their way into the position of masters, There has 
been a decline in the trade, however, during the 
past four or five years; and not a few Nottingham 
men and their families have gone to Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Ridgeway, one of the 
commissioners for granting lend certificates to 
intending emigrants, has just been in Nottingham, 
according to the local Gwardéan, and has selected 
likely emigrants, and given them registration 
tickets entitling them to take possession of lots 
of land in Auckland and other districts. This 
month between 200 and 300 persons will leave 
Nottingham for the purpose of embarking for 
Auckland in the ship Tyburnia, which will leave 
the East India Docks, London, for Auckland, on 
the 28th instant. The emigrants include many 
men connected with the building trades. 


their 


Gas.—The Ipswich Gas Company have reduced 
price from 4s. 6d. to 4s, Eight hundred 
107. shares of the Reading Gas company have 
been recently sold by auction, and realized 102. 5s. 
to 107. 10s. per share. The new purchasers are 
promised 7 per cent. The Barslem and Tunstall 
Gas Company have agreed to their usual dividends 
of 10 and 7 per cent. old and new shares, free of 
income-tax. 


Woop Parrr.—The Boston (U.S.) Courier is 
now printed on paper made from wood fibre, ac- 
cording to the Paper Trade Review. The paper, 
it is said, has a very good appearance. In making 
this novel article a beam of timber is put into a 
strong cylinder, into which steam is forced at a 
high pressure. The power of the steam disinte- 
grates the wood into mere threads; and so com- 
pletely is this done that the dismemberment of a 
log of wood into riband-like filaments appears the 
work of magic. The fibrous filaments are easily 
made into paper. 


PRESENTATION TO A Master.—At a dinner at 
the Rosemary Branch Tavern, last week, when 
nearly a hundred guests, mostly employed by Mr. 
Porter, builder, of Sherborne-street, Islington, were 
present, a massive silver cup, subscribed for by his 
workmen, was presented to Mr. Porter, in acknow- 
ledgment of his endeavours to promote their wel- 
fare. It was accompanied with an appropriate 
address, engrossed on vellum, and signed by the 
Committee:—“Joseph Porritt, Benj. Thos. Alvarz, 
George Messenger, William Wovlley, Alexander 
J. Connon.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRO-METALLURGY.— 
Mr. A. Dalrymple, of Sheffield, has provisionally 
specified an invention by which he says he is enabled 
to produce ornamental patterns, or other devices, 
upon metal surfaces by depositing one or more dif- 
ferent metals in such a manner that these different 
metals are either inlaid in the metal surfaces, or 
in relief upon the same. He cuts out the pattern 
of the ornament in parchment, or other suitable 
material, and gums it upon the surface to be 
acted upon: he then covers all the other portions 
with a suitable non-conducting varnish, or 
composition, and afterwards removes the parch- 
ment pattern; thus leaving the parts to be orna- 
mented quite free of the varnish or composition ; 
or he covers the surface entirely with a non-con- 
ducting varnish or composition, and then chases 
the pattern of the ornament through the same. 
The metal prepared by either of these processes 
is then “eaten out,” forming a “ bed” of any re- 
quired depth. The article is then placed in an 
ordinary depositing bath with battery action con- 
taining the proper solution of the metal to be 
deposited. 














TENDERS. 
For a new wing to the City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park. Mr. William Beek, 






architect. Quantities by Messrs. Welch and Atkinson :— 
Mansfield & Sons.........e00++-€7497 0 0 
Ashby & Horner.......ese00-. 7350 0 0 
Ashby & Sons..... stewisiaaisivie 7200 0 0 
Conder....... aeawaewiea<> 6959 0 0 
Lawrence & Son.......+.ese02 6957 0 0 
BEARS iss650:0.00 pies «see scacieoem ene SOO 
DAVES EBON .0ccccsceseecesese OSEZ OO 
Browne & Robinson.......... 6474 0 0 





For house at Forest-hill. 
tect :— 


Mr. Sextus Dyball, archi- 


A cso) »senaniniaesnvanmen den eae OO 
PUMMODE.ocpscseweyiescon-ssie eso VIBES OF 0 
ein a tassancs “eee oS 
Glover & Thompson...........-. 996 0 0 
BERG cksmnedndtevensioidsceds, BP Ee 





For repairs &c., to Watermen’s Almshouses, Penge. 


Messrs. Porters & Markham, architects :— 


ee ccecccecccccocece lige O 6 
WEEE. wecevwscciesovessedecs MIO“ 0 
I tiiiws orsiaiocawscses, SRS } O 
BAREIE oc corcccssescescspecosces. 98) 0 O 
WEED a cicnvics-aceseteasaneesaus: “UR G1 6 
TREN. ccccweccovecovosecescse §=6OREF 6 0 
MMR ose cosesvewwscccesesn FEBi O © 
Mart wcciee Cccwcce coscccccocccce 767 0 0 
MEEasiesesrsaseueseaeresticess, -aeL Ue 
TED Veineidwcauackemseewionsuee 7609 0 @ 





For a pair of semi-detached villas, at Croydon. 
James Tolley, architect :— 


Richardson..........eccccccccee £1610: 0 0 
BEE caneniassessenssdccemem Seen 8 2 
OD + veisasbsebeeuieesenacanes: EE 16 0 
GIT coves cccnsvedsedccussss LO & 6 
ROWlandsccccsseccccccccccesce, LMG @ @ 





For alterations and additions to premises 93 to 95, City- 
road, for Messrs. R. Hovendon & Sons. Messrs. Hoven- 
don & Heath, architects :— 


For fitting up the London, Birmingham, and South 
Staffordshire Bank, 110, Cheapside. Mr. J. F. Earle, 
architect :— 

Henshaw (accepted)............£1500 0 0 


For warehouse, at Leman-street, Whitechapel. Mr. R. 
Beeston, architect :— 
RINGS scccusasasae asi -- £1496 0 0 








For the fifth portion of villa residences for the Temper. 
ance Permanent Land and Building Society, on their 
estate at Stratford :— 

Rivett -- £2385 0 0 





For a house at Potter’s Bar, for Mr. Roger Fenton. 
Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 


Patrick (accepted).............. £1833 0 0 





For new house and stables, &c., for Mr. H. K. Hebb, 
Lincoln. Mr. M. Drury, architect :— 

MEK cccccvcvscccvcsecenccnsoscterete & @ 
MUREC: vcsiccaicessWepeeatseseseee. L7Gm O10e 
Huddleston 1698 0 0 
Young (accepted) ............ 1579 0 0 


The above are exclusive of a large quantity of available 
materials in existing buildings. . 





For house at Old Ford. Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, 


architects :— 
Howlett & Brown ............-.€638 0 0 
Turner & SOMS..ccccccccccsesese 557 O O 
RobbDINE.. v00000 eipidiiersewde'®:<a° - 838710 0 





For house at Eastbourne, for Rev. A. Foyster. Searle, 
Son, and Yelf, architects :— 


Peerless (accepted)... ....+.+e+2-.€800 0 0 





For a Baptist Chapel at Canterbury. Searle, Son, & Yeif, 
architects :— 


TOITy wccccccccecscscccccccsccedal3S 8 6 
Lancefield ....... pie eareeieacon - 2091 10 0 
Cozens Brothers.....cseeccess 2184 0 0 
PM MIIONO: 3 55:50 5 swelenaies seene. 2005 6 @ 
Gaskin & Godden..-......se- - 1731 0 0 
Wilson (accepted)....... seovess 1650 0 © 





For house at Eastbourne, for Mr. J.C. Coles. Searle, 
Son, & Yelf, architects :— 
Peerless (accepted) ..........--£2109 0 0 





For first portion of Free English Church, Hackney. 
Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects :— 
Hoiland &Hannen ..........-. £3970 0 0 





For foundation-work to premises, New Southwark- 
street, for Mr. J. Davenport. Searle, Son, & Yelf, 
architects :— 


TIRES 5 cc'nnéo0 cis cuieeeipaetwcewes@eme: 10) 6 
Dove Brothers....ccsesoccccssee 550 0 O 
ClEMONncCe coccccccccccsccocsccce 539 O O 
COUN EE CO, v:ssccads cave socovese 469: O OC 
BAUEE ss ccsarcicconemenasscvckoum ee Oh O 
MIO sisroscccisesisctioctseaceeecie, ne we O 
BUUUS COlscccccccteccnecatsocss (‘Son @ OC 
Coleman cocvccoceccccccssecccees 460 0 © 
IGG? cisccnecsucctcatwmeaseceee? Gaur oO JC 
Tamer 6OSOMSsecccccccececcuss - 425 0 0 





For foundation-work to premises, New Southwark- 
street, for Mr. S. Mart. Searle, Son, & Yelf, archi- 


tects :— 
Downs ....... as Siaveiatsieecieiwigie ever aaa 
Dove Brothers .......cccscccee 975 
Sielnwte 969 





cass 
Coleman 
Tormmer& SONS secs cececeseswss 


eoere-esevere 


ecocoococeco 
eccococeco 


849 





For finishing a warehouse, 73 & 74, Wood. street, City, 
for Messrs. Nolda, Beardsell, & Jackson. Messrs. Tillott 
& Chamberlain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

aieisiansieareieleie cies eau 






Willis ons sa'enee 
RIGU svcccececes & 
Brass (accepted) .. 





2150 
1963 


eoocs 
ecocococ 





For new room, and alterations to two houses, High- 
street, Aldershott, for Mc. Tannton. Mr. H. Peak, archi- 
tect :— 





DBO sicessweSercctéssecscecosvdeaee O 
OU GE Ses iscet sua cnweiarecomens ae et OC 
JG. GOA... .ccccesecesecse, B58 10 0 
Martin (accepted) .............. 235 0 0 
For additions to house at Bexley, Kent, for Mr. H. 
Marsh. Mr. H. Ford, architect :— 
PONSQOWicicsccccccucccvepeconcsaaere @ © 
DEO acs eiie<vescccaccdisscse Seu € © 
PRET icicusihacacscclecimeniounceesie eer ee 
RAWUN Gis ccsceceogesesessiccce Ia Ove 





For building a new inn at Seaford, for Messrs. Vallance, 
Catt, & Co., Brighton. Mr. E. J. Collins, architect :— 
PRIOR 6.0 siocs.cs cocce ce B5BT O O 


DOVE oscicccsccsoorccsccesasscs AT OS 
WARDEN Rcvssinccepiccsssndcesinaien SNe & 1S 
BAUS) cccpiccioniesmseecwescdses “AOUe (are 





For the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, at Beggar 
Bush, Caterham, Surrey. Mr. J. L. Bland, architect. 





Conder....... www een coceecoces SUBSE @ 0 
PING. 0s temivescdnearnewn| Se BD 
IGE cctisincossnsmessncmeneen. ae © © 
POTTY cccesccccccccvcccscccecce S807 O 0 
Henshaw ..ccccccccccccevcesve 2078 & © 





Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner & Bell and Messi® 

Welch & Atkinson :— 
CONAN, oor. oiccccnnseneces se anene 6 o 
Sharpington & Cole.......... 21,512 0 0 
Ashby & Sons.........-. wees 21,500 0 O 
Ashby & Horner.......+-++--. 21,430 0 0 
CO re Frere eoececece 20,893 o 0 
Piper & Wheeler........ seceee 20,636 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons..........-. 20,430 0 0 
Lueas Brothers ..........2. 219,500 0 0 
Myres .......0. Siveacdenniees Teen Ole 
Barnsley & Sons....2..-ee-2+2 17,988 9 © 
CEI vacicsssasecsincincs Ee © 
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For ajditions and repairs at’ 5; Grove-end-place, St. 
John’s-wood, for Mr. R. Hickman. Mr. Jales, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 

How: ccccccccccccccccrccccos LIINS 


Longmire & Burge’............ 1103 
Scrivener & White............ 1689 
WE Oe SOG ccisicccsceccccccce 1006 


NEY occ cesicctcenccsecmocease: . Sao 
Gc rtttinccccemteecsese. “EE 


ecocoococo 
coscoeoco 





For a new residence, near the Railway Station, Hat- 


field, Herts. Mr. E. W. Robb, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 
EBkins & Som....cecccccccccccess £525 0 O 
CRE vn sicisriinisceeees es oneics wn tan 2 
Bunting & Son.............5+6-. 380 0 0 
WE cc cevscud ceeetcccsceece Gee a © 
Webb (accepted)....--.......0.. 341 14 0 





For building rectory-house at High Ham, near Lang- 
port, Somerset, for the Rev. William Knight, with blue 
lias stone aud brick lining, dressings of Bathstone and 
courses of red sandstone. The contractor to have the 
materials of the old rectory-house. Mr. John Norton, 
architect :— 


BOVIS cevccovveweovisecccscese Sa 8 O 
BOAVAM. ccccccccccccccccccccccs 2090 0 @ 
GEUIARG ve cocdesccccucceccesse Ie @ @ 
WG ab sac caceccisandssscccss lee © 6 
Hartnell & Rivell.........se002 1838 0 0 
DOPR® oc cccviccccescccccosccce TOG O 6 
Wall & Hook....cccccccscccccee 1790 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Reply from Mr. Wigley, as to Basilicas and Cupolas, next week 

Masonic Symbols : (we are forced to postpone continuation of this 
article) —W. G. (no good end would be answered by its insertion. The 
committee obtained the best site that was available).—J. & J. W. (we 
cannot return to it)—R. J. (shall have attention).—B.—T. B.— W. J. 
H—-H. P.—-J. N—W. & A—F. D. J.—A. & Sons.—E. W. R— 
Tenders (architects who wish their names correctly given should see 
that we are correctly informed).—Justice, Wilts (we’are forced to de- 
cline giving opinions iv private disputes).—R. K—Mr. H.—J. B.— 
W. W.—One who knows him.—W. S.—W. & A.—W. B.—J. E.—H. H. 
—Dr. G.—Architects’ Charges (we really cannot interfere ex parte).— 
A Countryman (gentlemen who request us to write them by return 
of post, giving “a list of the best works” on so and so, must think 
that we have more time to spare than is the case). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanie1 by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for-publication. 


Norn.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0” 
Thursday. 

¢a@- NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
NoT to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 





Tax “ Illustrated London News” of November 
8th, when describing Benson’s Great Clock, says, 
“The movement of this clock, next to that of 
Westminster, is the largest in the world, and in 
point of quality of material, and finish of work- 
manship, it is unequalled by any known.” Ben- 
son’s new show-rooms contain clocks designed by 
the first artists of the day, and include clocks for 
the drawing-room, dining-room, bed-room, library, 
hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, church, turret, 
railways, warehouse, counting-house, with musical, 
astronomical, and every description of clock, from 
the plainest to the highest quality of which the 
art is at present capable. Church and turret 
clocks specially estimated for. Benson’s Illus- 
trated Pamphlet on clocks and watches (free by 
post for two stamps), contains a short history of 
clock and watch making, with descriptions and 
prices ; it acts as a guide in the purchase of a 
clock or watch, and enables those who live in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or 
any part of the world, to seleet a clock.—J. W. 
Benson received a Prize Medal and honourable 
mention. — 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 
Established 1749,—[Advt. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T0 AMATEURS, ENGINEER:, TURNERS, and OTHERS.—The 
} mong Lathes and interesting Etfects of the late John Taylor, 


Req. F.RS. 
Me FREDERICK A. MULLETT will 


SELL by AUCTION, at 31, CHESTER-TERRACE, Regent’s- 
Erenge WEDNESDAY, the 27th inst. at TWELVE, a ROSE 
GINE, of the most elaborate construction, by Holtzapffel & Co. ; 
en iron-bedded lathe, with 5-inch centre, with brass and boxwood 
+ & carving and planing machine; a dri'ling ditto; a large 
duantity of engineering and other tools; about 5 cwt. of hardwood ; 
two da 3 ests of drawers; mahogany cases, &.—May be viewed 
Aueti y8 prior; aud catalogues had on the premises; and at the 
‘oneer’s Offices, Albion-place, Hyde Park-square, W. 








‘REIGATE. — Important and valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, situate. near the London and Brighton Turnpike-road, on, 
the south side of the town, being the remaining portion of the 
Cockshot-hill Estate. 


‘\A ESSRS. NASH are instructed by the 


! Devisees in Trust of the late John Dixon, Fsq. to SELL by 
AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S COFFEE HOUSE, Change-alley. Corn- 
hill, London, on THURSDAY, the llth day of JUNE, 1863, at 
TWELVE for ONE o'clock, about eight acres of valuable anu highly 
attractive FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, comprising the remaining 
portion of the Cockshot-hill Estate, having capital frontages to the 
south part and to the ew road connected therewith. It is elevated, 
being on the sand ridge, commands fine views, and is admirably 
adapted for the erection of first-class residences ; also a FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, facing the turnpike-road (let on lease »t the moderate 
rent of 110i per annum), containing dining and drawing rooms, six 

rooms, and dressing-rooms, attic, and convenient offices; de- 
tached coach-house, two-stall stable, &c. well-kept lawns and 
pleasure-garden, and productive kitchen garden. The above estate is 
delightfully situate, and presents great attractions, being in a locality 
proverbially healthy, and the views of the surrounding scenery ex- 
tensive and magnificent. It is within a convenient distance of 
several churches, and the proximity of the South-Eastern, Reading, 
and Brighton lines of Railway, within an hour’s ride of the City and 
West End, the increasing demand for land. eligible for good residence, 
enhance these attractions ‘to capitalists either for residences or first- 
class investments.—Particulars of sale muy be had at the principal 
innsin the neighbouring towns ; at GARRAWAY’S, Change-alley, 
E.C.; of Messrs. MAPLES, MAPLES, & PEARSE, Solicitors, 6, 
Frederick-place, Old Jewry, E.C. ; of Messrs. CLUTTON, Surveyors, 
9, Whitehall-place, S.W.; and of Messrs. NASH, Land Agents, 
Valuers, and Auctioneers, Reigate, Surrey. 





Land for Manufactories (chemical or other), with good access by land 
d water, TO BE SOLD. 


R. JOHN WALLEN has received in- 


structions to SELL, in large or small plots. about 9 acres 
of FREEHOLD LAND, abutting on Barking Creek (navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons), with workmen’s houses near, and within half 
a mile of the railway station.—For particulars apply to Mr. JOHN 
WALLEN, 68, Old Broad-street, E.C. 





ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY FOR BUILDING.—BISHOP’S 
WALTHAM, HANTS. 


R. R. AUSTIN is favoured with instruc- 


tions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at an early date, the 
LEASES of many very Valuable BUILDING SITES. with frontages to 
the Winchester and Port th main turnpike roads, and near the 
improving town of Bishop’s Waltham (which has long been noted for 
its salubrity) close to the Rail~ay Station and ove~looking an orua- 
mental sheet of water and the picturesque old palace ruins, having 
extensive and commanding views over a hill and dale and well wooded 
country within about 30 m‘nutes’ distance of Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, and Winche:ter, and about 24 hours of the Metropolis. The 
BISHOP’S WALTHAM CLAY WORKS and Messrs. BLANCHARD’S 
TERRA COTTA FACTORY, employing many hizhly paid artisans, 
together with the Railway and important works of improvement now 
in progress at Bishop’s Waltham, make these Sites very desirable for 
building purposes. The Public are informed that they would not now 
have the opportunity to purchase these much coveted Building Sites 
but for the recent enfranchisement of the land.—Plans to be seen on 
and after FRIDAY, the 29th day of MAY, at the Offices of the Auc- 
tioneer,f20, Port!and-street, Southampton, and Bishop’s Waltham, of 
whom particulars are to be obtained. 








HORNSEY.—Middlesex Freehold Lind Society.—Near to the Wood- 
greew Railway Station.—The last portion of valuable Freehold 
Building Ground, presenting a good opportunity for investment of 
capital in creating freehold ground-rents. 


AR. BRAY, Junr., is favoured with in- 
structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on THURS- 

DAY, MAY 28th, at TWELVE, in 33 lots, by order of the Mortgagees, 
a VALUABL# ESTATE, b-ing a part of the Lordship Lodge Estate, 
in Lordship-lane, aud coutiguous to the Wood-green Railway Station, 
having 1,692 feet® of building frontages to Acacia-road, Winkfield- 
road, and Lordship-lane, and presenting sites in this highly-favoured 
locality for the erection of detached or semi-detached villas, The 
roads and sewers have been made at a considerable expense. — Par- 
ticulars and conditions of sale may be had of Messrs. ROY & CART- 
WRIGHT, Solicitors, 4, Lothbury, K.C. ; of Messrs. FORD & LLOYD, 
4, Bloomsbury-Square, W.C.;3 JOSEPH IVIMEY, Esq. Solicitor, 
No. 8, Staples Inn, W.C.; at the Nag’s Head and Jolly Butchers, 
Wood-green ; the Ship, Totteuham; the Angel, Edmonton; and 
at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 





TO BRICKMAKERS, ENGINEERS, MANURE MERCHANTS AND 
MANUFACTUR:«RS, GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 


. 7 Al 

ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 

will SELL by AUCTION, at the BRICK FIELD. Devon’s- 
lane, Bow-common, on TUKSDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1863, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, the BRICK PLANT: comprising 10-horse power Bright 
steam engine and boiler (250 feet flange suction-pipe), wash and chalk 
mill with crusher complete, pug mill, 2 dobbin carts, crowding, navvie, 
and off-bearing barrows, 9 cwt. wheeling plates, quantity of shutes, 
hurdles, and the usual appliances of the trade ; also 3 tons of Blood 
Manure (made up), about 50 tons of ditto (absolute), 1 ton of salt, 
2 tons of silica, 1 ton of sugar scum, 14 cwt. of Epsom salts, about 200 
luads of peat, and an immense quantity of breeze ; quantity of useful 
ironwork, several large tanks, a patent weighing machine, and mis- 
cellanies.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had of Mr. C. WILSON, White Swan, Devon’s-lane, Bow- 
common ; and of Messrs, EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD, 41, (oleman- 
street, Bank, E.C. 


EORGE MITCHELL'S MARBLE and 


STONE WORKS, WALTON STREET, 
BROMPTON, 8.W. 

Notice of PRIVATE SALE of about 200 MARBLE CHIMNEY- 
PLECES, to be sold at very reduced prices (to save the expense of re- 
moval to the Brompton-road), in the following Marbles, viz. :— 
Statuary, Rouge Koyal, Black and Gold, Black, Sienna, Bardilla, 
Dove, California, St. Ann’s, Rouge Jasper, Jeune Fleure, Brvcatella, 
Genoa Green, Irish Green, Blue Belge, Emperor’s Red, Irish Fossil, 
Campaine Melange, Vein, Sicilian, and various excellent speciynens of 
British Marbles, varying in price from 12. 10s. to 507.; and for 
elegancy of design, workmanship, and quality, not to be surpassed in 
England. Purchases to the extent of 307. and 501. approved bills of 
three and four months will be taken, less 25 per cent. cash. Purchasers 
from the country will be supplied with packing-cases, and the same 
packed and delivered to any of the metropolitan stations for 1 per 
cent. on the amount purchased. 








R. G. NEWENHAM (Pupil of G. G. 
Scott, Esq. R.A.) PREPARES Sets of Competition Designs, 
Working and every description of Architectural and Artistic Draw- 
ings. Perspectives Outlined in a superior manner (and coloured by 
the best artists), with punctuality and despatch, and on reascnable 
terms.— Offices, 26, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 


UNIOR PARTNERSHIP.—The Adver- 


e tiser, having a moderate Capital, and some knowledge of the 
Building Trade, wishes to become a PARTNER in a sound GENERAL 
JOBBING or BUILDING BUsINEss. — Address, J. WHITE, 134, 
West Graham-street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


PAEtTN ERSHIP.—An excellent opporiu- 


nity now offers to a young architect desirous of establishing 
himself in the profession to take the MANAGEMENT, and a SHARE 
of, or buy the Architectural Practice (in the country), of a Civil 
Engineer in London, much engaged upon railway work. A moderate 
premium expected.—Apply by letter to H. H. Messrs. Adams & Wo. 
9, Parliament-street, S. W. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


OHN DAWSON & SON will SELL by 
WEDNE Oo’: on the PREMIS#8, “‘ The Knoll,” Kingston-hill, on 
omiad DAY, 27th MAY, and following day, at ELEVEN o’clock 
some oli; ANCIENT CARVINGS in OAK, Gothic doors, mouldiugs, 

Pong fine linen panelling, and various examples in bosses, cor- 
pas pinay ne other works of detail of Medizv«1 architecture, some 

“0 i | some in plaster. These casts are unique, the moulds 
& 80N's Land 0 0d.— Catalogues may be bad at JOHN DAWSON 
mall. aud Auction Oitices, Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall!- 








A CLERK of WORKS WANTED, to 


Superintend the Construction of an Engine-house, Boiler- 
house, Coal-bins, Cottages, aud other Works, at the Waterworks 
Pumping Station, at Arthington, for the Corporation of Leeds.—All 
applications by letter to state age and qualifications, and wages 
required, and to refer to last employer. All applications in persou to 
be made at my ‘'ffice, at the Town Hall, Leeds, between the hours of 
NINE and TEN o’clock in the morniug. 

EDWARD FILLITER, 
Borough Surveyor and Engineer to the Waterworks, Leeds. 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Leeds, 20th May, 1853. 


ANTED, a Gentleman to JOIN the Pto- 


prietor of large Granite Quarries and Brickworks, doing a 
large business, with first-rate returns, having large contracts in hand. 
Capital »equired, TEN THOUSAND POUNDS. First-class references, 
= all particulars apply to J. BOYES FOWLER, Esq. Solicitor, 
Plymouth. 


OROUGH of BELFAST.—The Town 


Council of the Borough of Belfast reyuire a young and ene! 
Man as ASSISTANT to the BOROUGH SURVEYOR. Candidates 
must have served in a town-surveyor’s office, where extensive works 
have been carried on, and be expert in surveyiug, levelling, drawing, 
setting out, and measuring-up works. Salary te commence at 1002. 
per annum.—For further information apply to J. J. MONTGOMERY, 
C.E. Townhall, Belfast. Applications accompanied by testimonials. 
to be sent onor before the 5th proximo to 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Town Clerk. 


({AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY and TOWN 


‘ WATER-WORKS COMPANY. — MANAGER WANTED. — 
WANTED, an experienced PERSON, to take the general manage- 
ment and superintendence of the Company’s business and accounts, 
Applications, giving references and stating amount of salary required, 
to be forwarded to the Directors, at their Offices, 7, King-street, 
Cambridge.—Cambridge, May 8, 1863. 


LERK WANTED, who understands the 


/ general routine of an Estate Agent’s and Surveyor’s Office, 
He must have a gentlemanly address, write a really good fair hand, 
have some knowledge of plan-drawing, and a thoroughly good cha- 
racter.—Apply, stating salary required, to SURVEYOR, care of Mr, 
Hall, Stationer,78, Olid Broad-street, E.C. 


yYYLECTION of DISTRICT SURVEYOR 


under the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855.—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works hereby give Notice that they will, on FRIDAY, the 
29th day of MAY instant, at TWELVE o’clock at noon, at their Office, 
Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, proceed to the ELECTION of a SUR- 
VEYOR for the District of Hammersmith.—App!ications in writing, 
with certificates of competency under the Building Act, addressed to 
the Clerk of the Board, will be received at the Office of the Board, 
until FOUR o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, the 28th instant. Each 
candidate must be in attendance at the meeting of the Board on the 
29th instant. JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 

Spring-gardens, May 15, 1863. 


ANTED, immediately, a BUILDER'S 


CLERK, who is a good penman, quick and correct = 
accounts, and experienced in the usual office duties, more especi 
joiners’ bookkeeping.—Apply, stating wages required, and other 
particulars, also giving names for reference, to A. R. Post-office, 
Darlington. 




















CLERKS OF WORKS. 


TO 
W ANTED, THREE experienced and tho- 


roughly PRACTICAL MEN, to superintend the erection, and. 
repairs of Buildings on the Midland Railway. Salary 1202. per annum. 
Application in writing, with testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Way and Works Committee, Midland Railway, 
Derby, not later than MONDAY, the Ist day of JUNE next, endorsed 
“ Clerk of Works application.” The successful candidates will be 
written to. G. R. BROWNE, Secretary. 


ANTED, at Bath, for a short time, a 


First-class GOTHIC ASSISTANT. None other need apply.— 
Address, ARCHITECT, Mr. Sidwell’s News-office, Un. ‘on-street, Bath. 


47 ANTED, directly, a Person who under- 


stands the BUSINESS of « Retail TIMBER YARD.—Apply 
at 78, Goswell-street, or by letter. 


ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor 


in general practice, a thoroughly competent ASSISTANT.— 
Address, stating qualifications and salary required, to M. F. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


ANTED, immediately, several good 
JOINERS. Liberal wages given.—Apply to Mr. J. 8S. 
GLASSCOCK, Builder, Bishop’s Stortford. 


ANTED, in a Builders Office, a 


thoroughly efficient CLERK and BOOKKE®PER. One who 
has fulfilled a similar situation, and who is well acquainted with the 
usual duties of a builder’s office. Toa suitable person a permanency 
will be given.— Address, stating age (not less than 25), salary, last 
engagement, and references, to Q. E. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 




















TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a first-class Plumber, a 

SITUATION. References as to character and ability unex- 

ceptionable.— Address, C. W. 3, Trafalgar-place, Merton-road, Tooting, 
Surrey. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, or as Assistant Surveyor and Draughts- 
man. A Joiner, acquainted with the other branches, manual and 
official, several years with a London firm, in office and on works ; 
competent to successfully manage a business under the principal. 
Age 30.— Address, O. A. K, Mr. Leggett’s, Stationer, 21, North Audley- 
street, London, 





TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a steady practical Young 


Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or otherwise in a Jobbing 
Shop. Good references. No objection to a country job.—Address, 
X. Y. Z. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as HOUSE PAINTER, &c. as Leading Man. Goud 

reference given. Town preferred.—Address, 8. 8. No. 17, Mabledon- 
place, Burton-crescent, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a PLUMBER, a constant 


SITUATION or JOB. Town or country. W_iling to fill up 
his time.—Addreas, C. W. 3, East-street, Manchester-square, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK in 


a Builder’s Office. Has been in a firm of high repute for 
three years.—Address, Y. C. 4, Commercial-place, Commercial-road, 
East. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP 

FOREMAN of JOINERS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Town 

or country. Good reference.—Address, P. S. Circulating Library, 14, 
Palace-road, Lambeth. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, bya Young Man, a Carpenter, a 

SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER. Wages not so much an 
object as employment. Town or suburbs preferred.—Address, CHIP, 
13, Caroline-place, Bayswater, W. 

















, TO MASTER PLUMBERS. 
was TED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
SITUATION as iMPROVER in the above line. Has been 


in the trade five years. No objection to fill up his time with painting. 
Address, M. B. 16, Princess street, Edgeware-road. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, 


PAINTER, LEAU and SASH GLAZIER, a constant SITUA- 








TION in the coantry.—Address, J. E.G. 34, sussex-street, Totteuham- 
court-road, N.W. 
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ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT, to take charge of the Erection of a Build- 

ing in Town or Country.” Joiner by trade. Agei30. Thorough know- 

ledge of drawings, and all the Building Trade. First-class references, 
Address E. B. Post-office, Brompton-row. 


ANTED, AGENCIES for Portsmouth 

and adjacent Towns, calling on the Building Trades. Satis- 

factory references.—Address, J. H. 25, New Church-street, Edgware- 
road, London. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
y 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
respectable Young Man, thoroughly acquainted with the 
routine duties of a Town or country builder’s office. Can be highly 
recommended. Salary moderate.—Address, B. B. Post-office, Leather- 
head, Surrey. 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, and ZINC-WORKFR. 

Town or country. — Address, J. JUPP, 2, Archway-place, Upper 
Holloway, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


8 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Permanent 
SITUATION. Can design, make working drawings, assist in 
taking out quantities, &c.—Address, X. Y. Z. Mr. Browne, 29, Alwyne- 
roa, Canonbury, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in Town or 

Country, as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or as 

PLAIN and DECORATIVE PAPERHANGER, on day or piecework 

Can measure work, &c, Age 42.—Address, H, B. 79, Frederick-street, 
Caledonian-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. . 
ANTED, by a thorough, good Mechanic, 
a constant SITUATION as PLUMBER. Has no objection to 
turn his hand to painting or glazing when ‘slack of plumbing. Will 
go on a job in town or country. Good reference.—Address, G, R. 
24, Blandford-street, Manchester-s juare, Marylebone. 














TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
efficient CLERK of WORKS, a fresh ENGAGEMENT, 
having completed extensive public works, with the highest of refer- 
ences —Address, B W. W. Messrs, VACH#&RS & SON, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man, aged 20, 

a SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK. Can draw, copy, trace, 

colour, and write well. Good references,—Address, R. SMITH, 4, St. 
Andrew s-terrace, Water!oo-road. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, bya thoroughly 

efficient Builders’ Estimating and Measuring Clerk. The 

highest testimonials and references,—Address, L. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 











‘0 MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 


T 
ANTED, a PERMANENCY in the above 


line. Good references.— Address, T. D. Post-office, Eynes- 
ford, Kent. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
rv ’ . 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 
country, by a first-class Plumber, good Gas-fitter ani Zinc- 
worker ; has a ehorough knowledge of plumbing work in all its 
branches. No objection to fill up time with painting.—Address, 
J. H. River Cottage, River-terrace, City-road, London, N. 


WANTED, to APPRENTICE, a YOUTH, 
aged 15, to a PLUMBER or GAS-FITTER.—Address, J. M. 
Post-office, Beech-street, EC. ee 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 


considerable experience as a draughtsman, an ENGAGE- 











MENT as DRAUGHTSMAN or CLERK, in an office of good practical | 
work. Salary would not be of the first importance, as the advertiser is | 


anxious for immediate employment.—Address, A. W. Office of * The 
Builder.” 





iTO BUILDERS, &c. 





ANTED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN, in or out- 

door, or to take charge of a country job. Thoroughly competent.— 
Address, F. R.1, Carey-street, Westminster, 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (temporary or otherwise). Has a 


good practical knowledge of Building, Superintending, &c. Age 30 
Salary moderate.—Addre:s T. B. care of Mr. Youug, 13, Moreton- 
street West, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c, 
4 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 
tiser, a first-class PAPERHANGER and PAINTER, having 
been three years in a leading decorator’s establishment. Can give 
undeniable reference, either as Foreman or Journeyman. Would 
have no objection to occasional country work.—Address, J. T. B. 362, 
Caledonian-road, N. 


v TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 








ANTED, a SITUATION, in the Offices 


of either of the above (town or country), by a Young Man, 


ed 23, who is an expeditious and neat draughtsman, and a good | 


colourist, with an intimate knowledge of construction and details. 
Well up in the usual office routine. Unexceptionable refereuces.— 
Address, 8. V. 46, Churton-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

experienced BUILDER’S CLERK and DRAUGHTSMAN. 

a Joiner, acquainted with the other branches of the business, esti- 

mating, setting out, superintending, and measuring up work ; or as 

Clerk of Works. — Address, Q. E. D. Shaw’s Library, 256, Oxford- 
street, W. 








| 
| 


j 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous to meet with a 

Gentleman as PARTNER who is in every way competent to 

take the CONDUCTION and MANAGEMENT of the Architectural 

Dep :rtment of a long-established Office in the Midland Counties.— 
For particulars address, A. B. F. Post-office, Birminghain. 





TO UPHOLSSERERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, by trade a Joiner, seeks 4 

_ SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN of Out or In-door De- 
partment. Has had the entire manugement for six years in a 400d 
West-end firm, of «ll building, repairs, alterations, &. ; purchasing 
materials, paying wages, and keepivg books, Also the superintend- 
ence of cabinet and French polisuer’s shops. References to pesent 
employers.—Address, B. 8, U,per Dorset-street, Bryauston-square, W. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE to SUR- 


VEYORS, &c.—A practical MAN would be gla‘ to fill up spare 
time in assi-ting a Surveyor, &c, to take out Quantities, Abstract, or 
make out Working Drawings.—Address M. M. 98, Jermyn-stree+, 
Piccadilly, W. 


0 BUILDERS and CAPITALISTS.— 


TO BE SOLD, by private contract, FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, situate in James-street and Charles-street, Cam- 
berwell New Road.—For particulars, apply, personally, to JAMES 
WEVELL, 3, James-street aforesaid. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of IMPROVING 

himself under the instruction of a thoroughly practical man, 

in measuring, taking off quantities, &c.—Address, stating terms, 
B. V. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, who is a good Grainer 

aud Writer, and has had much experience in the general 

house work, is in want of employment. Good references.—Address, 
C. B. 5, Prospect-place, Barnsbury-road, Islington, N. 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who has had several years’ 


. experience in Surveying. Levelling, &c, and who is conversaut 
with taking out quantities, making out working drawings. &€. is a 
neat and expeditious draughtsman, is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT.— Address, T. J. K. 4, Bath-terrace, Forest-gate, Essex. 


O BUILDING SPECULATORS and 


. OTHERS.—The Advertiser, who has been lurgely engaged as 
an Architect and Surveyor on Estates and Buildings of a first-class 
commercial character, and who has practically studied economy in 
cost of design and construction, will be glad jto advise, to give 
rough sketches, prepare designs, working drawings and details, 
with specifications, quantities, and estimates ; or will undertake the 
arrangement of contracts and disputed accounts.—Address, A. C. Z. 
2, Great College-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


HE Advertiser, a practical Carpenter and 
Joiner, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Is thoroughly acquainted with a'l brancbes of the 
building trade, can prepare working and detail drawings, set out and 
measure up work, take out jquantities, &c. Good reference will be 
given.—Address, EK. 8. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


RONWORK CONSTRUCTION.—A Sur- 


veyor, who has been responsibly engaged in the construction of 
the largest and most important Iron Structures lately erected, is wil- 
ling to ADVISE and ASSIST in the preparation of working drawings 
and specifications for ironwork generally, upon mutual terms,— 
Address, IRONWORK, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


- ° 
[iyXCH ANGE of PUPJLS.—The friends of 
‘4 a YOUTH, aged 15, wi:h to PLACE him with an Architect in 
good practice, and to RECE(VE in returu a YOUNG LADY, to whom 
a first-rate Education would be given.—Address, M. D. 29, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


A N Experienced ASSISTANT, and _first- 

class designer, perspective draughtsman, and good; colourist, is 
open toan ENGAGEMENT’ in town, as ASSISTAND, or to take the 
Management of an Office.—Address, A. R. 121, Albany-street, Regent’s 


Park. 
A JUNIOR ASSISTANT is open to a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. A_ permanency in town preferred. 
Salary moderate.—Address, X Y_. Freeman, Brothers, 49, Collingwood- 
street, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


— 

S CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL 

SUPERINTENDENT, a MAN aged 41 (Carpenter by trade), 
used to the various duties of such asituation. Many years with aa 
extensive, well-known London firm, in charge in town and country 
jobe. Pay wages, measure, keep accounts, set out, &. Four years 
a engageun nt—Address FOREMAN, 33, Berwick-street, Pimlico, 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 








N ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 


TURAL ASSISTANT, engaged for the past sixteen years on 
plans, &c. for public works of water supply, gas, and town sewerage, 
and in designing and superintending the erection of private aud other 
buildings, is now open to!a permanent ENGAGEMENT. First-class 
testimonials,— Address, A. C, E. 9, Trellick-terrace, Vauxhall-road. 

A YOUNG MAN from the country, aged 23, 
wishing for IMPROVEMENT, for which he is willing to give 
his time for twelve monthg, is desirous to obtain a SITUATION ina 


puilder’s or architect’s office. He has some knowledge of a plan and 
taking out quantities.—Address, A. R. Oitice of ‘The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 





TO ARCHiTECTs. 


N efficient ASSISTANT is in WANT of 


a SITUATION, Is accustomed to design in Gothic and Italian 
styles, get out working and detail drawings, prepare and colour per- 
spectives, measure buildings, &c. aud has had some experience as 
Clerk of Works —For terms, testimonials, &c. apply to R. J. Pust- 
office, Reading. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
i. nl ry) ‘J 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
good DRAUGHTSMAN, experienced in design and construc- 
tion. Efficient light and ventilation desirable. — Addres-, BETA, 
Post-office, Oxford. 


TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 

country, by a Young Man, respectably connected. Can trace 

and copy drawings, and write a good hand, and is willing to make 

himself generally useful. Salary 15s, a week, or as may be agreed 

upon. —Address (p. p.) JUNLOR, 6, Clarence-place, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton, 


WV ANTED, y 8 Young Man, aged 19, 
IMPROVEMENT at the Carpentering.—Address P. R. at 
Clark’s Buildings, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 











TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 21, who has served 

his time to the ab ve business, is desirous of ARTICLING 

himself for IMPROVEMENT for two years to a house of business in 

Londo». Good references.—Apply by letter to A. B. C. Nv. 9, Albion- 
place, Upper Bristol-road, Bah, 





TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
PRACTICAL SURVEYOR, of much 


experience, Prepares aud Revises SPECIFICATIONS, aud 
gives Hints on Constructive Details. —Address, SURVEYOR, care of 
Mr. King, No. 1, Railway-place, Holloway, N. 


GOOD SURVEYOR, LEVELLER, and 


DRAUGHTSMAN is OPEN to a PERMANENT or TEMPO- 
RARY ENGAGEMENT. Has had ten years’ experience ; four being 
upon the Ordnance Survey. Is competent to undertake or superin- 
tend extensive surveys for engineering or other purposes. References 
exchanged.— Address, X. Y, Office of “ The Builder.” 








GENTLEMAN having completed his 

Articles in one of the first Offices in London, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT ina GOTHIC OFFICE ia town, Salary moderate.— 
Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Grantham, 





_ TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 

N active Young Man, a PAINTER, is in 

WANT ofa JOB. Has had great experience in the ma” age- 

— of a References given.— Address, 5, A. 437, Oxford-street, 
ndon, W. 


GENTLEMAN, who is qualified to 
take the MANAGEMENT of a GENERAL PRACTICE, ig 
desirous of obtaining a Permanent SITUATION in London, He 
understands Gothic, Italian, &c. Can prepare drawings Som 
sketches, make perspective and detail drawings, write specific a. 
tions, take out quantities, make land surveys, ‘aud level. Salary, 
1401. rf partial Engagement would be taken.— Address, C. 17, Hill- 
streat, S.W. 


BUILDER'S CLERK wishes for an 


FNGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly acqusinted with book-keep- 
ing, and can assist in drawing, estimating, &. Has had fourteen 
years’ experience with good firms in the building, lime, and cement 
tages. Can give excellent references, Age, 27.—Address, H. SELBY, 
7, Grove- place, Lisson-grove, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


NN experienced CLERK of WORKS, who 


has just completed a large job, is open toan ENGAGEMENT, 
Address, A. G. Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 

‘ ° ° 
BUILDER'S SON, aged 23, is in 
WANT of a SITUATION as an ASSIS!'ANT toa RUILDER 
or FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Can prepare plans, and set out 
work, &c. Good references, moderate salary.—Address, W. D. 301, 
City-road, E.C. 


N OUTDOOR APPRENTICE 


WANTED, to the GRAINING Trade. A Premium required,— 
Address, A. C, 2a, Garway-road, Paddington, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, of much practical ex- 


perience, and well up in construction, a thorough Draughts- 
man, used to taking out quantities, measuring, and iuspecting 
works in progress, requires an ENGAGEMENT.—Adadress, V. O. Post- 
office, Chancery-lane, W.E. 


A® ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, who 


has had very considerable practical experience in the erection 
of first-class public and private buildings, wishes to undertake the 
architectural department for an Engineer, or fora Railway or other 
public Company ; or to lay out, design for, and conduct an Estate for 
a private speculator. The advertiser is a thorough man of business, 
very clever in design and construction, and has a practical knowledge 
of the values of labour and material.—Address, T, T. X. 152, Upper- 


street, Islington, N. 
A GENTLEMAN, well up in Gothic, 
wishes for au ENGAGEMENT. He is a first-class draughts- 
man, has a thorongh knowledge of perspective, can etch well, and 
make effective pencil sketches. Is well up in free-hand drawing, orna- 
mental designing, and details, &c.—Address, ZOCCO, 3, Wyudham- 
street, Marylebone-road, W. 


N Energetic Man, aged 39, thoroughly 

experienced in the value and quality of building materials 
good book-keeper and accountant, wishes EMPLOYMENT as SALES- 
MAN, YARD FOREMAN, or ina builder’s office. Unexceptionable 
references. Moderate salary.—Address, G. 2, Selby Cottages, Clifvon- 
road, Peckham. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER wishes to 


take BRICKWORK by the rod or otherwise.—Address A. W. 
11, Cambridge-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


WELL-QUALIFIED and Experienced 
Architectural DRAUGHTSMAN wishes for a SITUATION in 
the Office of a Surveyor and Auctioneer, with a country practice. 
Only a moderate salary is required.—G. G. 8. Office of“ The Builder.” 


N ASSISTANT is required in an 

: Arcbitcet’s Office. Must be used to Gothic work, and capable 

of prepariug complete sets of working drawings, and assisting on 

quantities, Length of time required uncertain.—Address C. 1, Clif- 
ton-villas, Cowley-road, Oxford. 











TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. r 
CIVIL ENGINEER, aged 33 (Married), 


a of much practical experience, particularly in railway matters, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. First-class testimonials, and references 
to men of eminence. Having worked for the last few years abroad, 
and being anxious to establish a connexion in England, will accept a 
moderate salary. Isa first-class estimater and calculator, an expedi- 
tious draughtsman, and field-worker.—addreas,{C, E, 42, Chichester- 
road, Kilburn, London, W. 
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By ROAD, RIVER, or RAILWAY ; 
Accidents in the Field, the Streets, or at Home, 
May be PROVIDED AGAINST by taking a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
£140,000 have been already PAID as COMPENSATION for Accidents 
ofall kinds, 
In Seventy-five Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. bdr 9 Secretary. 
y 





Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowe: 
Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


— 


Rete and SUBURBAN LAND and 


BUILDING COMPANY, LIMITED.—Incorporated under “The 
Companies Act, 1862.”— Offices, No. 70, Fenchurch-street, City, E.C. 
Capital, 50,0002. (with power to increase), in 5,000 shares of 102. each. 
Deposit 27. per share, of which 11. is to be paid on application and ll. 
on allotment. No call to exceed 10s. per share, nor to be made at 
less intervals than two months between each, until the sum of 51. per 
share is paid up, beyond which no further call is contemplated, 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The objects of the Company ave :—The purchase and sale of freehold 
and leasehold lands and hereditaments in England; the ¥ , 
enfran shisement, and sale of copyholds; the erection of dwelling- 
houses and other buildings ; the purchase of reversions ; the improve 
ment of property by drainage and laying out, and making thereon 
roads, gardens, squares, ornamental groands, or otherwise ; the = 
changing, letting, and leasing of property; the advancement of 
moneys at intersst on freehold, copyhold, and leaseho'd securities 5 
the borrowing and taking up of moneys at interest ; the carrying on 
the business ofa Land, Building, Advance, and Investment Company 
in all its branches and departments; and generally to do all val 
other things as are incidental or conducive to the attainment 0 
or any of the above objects. 

whe Goluanaar is an embodiment and extension of the London and 
Suburban Freehold Land Society, which has been in active and en" 
cessful operation for = of eleven years, and which fr the 
nine years has paid a dividend of 74 per cent. 

This Camper has, however, in view a wider field of action, as may 
be collected from the summary of its objects which is above ve, i 
The Board of Directors is composed chiefly of geutlemen who ha’ 
for many years taken an active and prominent part ip the ean a 
ment of the London and Suburban Freehold Lind Society, the ma) 

rity of them having been on its direction. , 

The Company pariee its duties free and unembarrassed, inet 
as, excepting the usual costs of the preparation of the artic = 
association and the registration of the Company, “ prelimiuary the 
penses,”—which words often signify the payment of! 
allotment of paid-up shares to promoters,—furm no ite: 

The Members of the Land Society have already su ta pre- 
large number of shares ; the cemainder will only be allotted hs t pre 
mium of 2s. 6d. per share, aud no application for shares at tha 
mium will be entectained after the 8th proximo, - 

Prospec‘uses with form of application fur shares may be evens 
at the Offices, or by post on the appliemt iuclosiug a po-taye 
tu the Secretary, Mr. JONATHAN TAYLOR, 
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